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CORRESP 


Remembering Dr. Hosmer’s Friend 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Among the many to whom the passing of 
Frederick Hosmer will bring mingled sad- 
ness and relief, there will be some to 
whom the name signed to the telegram 
you received will carry deep meaning. 
With unwavering fidelity, and with a rare 
tenderness, Daniel Rowen has ministered 
to our beloved brother as neighbor and 
friend. I question if a day has passed in 
these many years of Dr. Hosmer’s increas- 
ing helplessness in which Mr. Rowen has 
not given hours of his time in affectionate 
ministrations. So fortunately situated that 
he could make this service a main interest 
in his life, he has managed the sick man’s 
affairs, brought cheer and sustaining in- 
terest into the sick chamber, and supplied 
that element of affection of which Hosmer’s 
lack of family and near relatives bereft 
him. As the world closed in on the be- 
loved sufferer, it was Daniel Rowen’s face, 
voice, and caressing hand that steadied 
and sustained him. As one of those who 
have been witnesses of these things 
through the closing years of Frederick 
Hosmer’s life, I offer this word of tribute 
to the man who has been privileged to do 
for our beloved friend what the rest of us 
would gladly have done but could not. In 
honoring our greatest hymn-writer, we 
shall not forget his friend Daniel Rowen. 


J WILiiAM J. LAWRANCE. 
Boston, MASs. 


“A Preface to Morals” 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


How profoundly our own position in- 
fluences our judgment of all with which 
we come in contact! I have just read 
Miles Hanson’s review of “A Preface to 
Morals” by Walter Lippmann, in your 
issue of June 20, and cannot refrain from 
telling you how differently the book affects 
me. It is the most invigorating volume 
I have read in a long time. 

Your reviewer says that for three-fourths 
of its pages it is a wail. On the contrary, 
it seems to me the diagnosis of a sym- 
pathetically minded physician. There is 
no evidence that Mr. Lippmann is himself 
in that frame of mind which produces a 
wail; rather he is describing a condition 
in order that he may point out the remedy. 
It is my opinion that the diagnosis is 
accurate. 

Mr. Hanson charges that the writer is 
not conversant with the thought of the 
liberal churches, and yet Mr. Lippmann 
shows himself familiar with the writings 
of Dean Inge and H. BH. Fosdick. Surely 
these men are representative of the liberal 
thought in the churches. I wish that I 
could be half as sure as the reviewer that 
‘no educated preacher believes as the 
author hints he believes’. My experience 
does not justify this optimism. 

The most unsatisfactory portion of the 
review to me is the paragraph on ‘The 
Foundations of Humanism’. I should 
want to argue the point of irrational suf- 
fering with Mr. Hanson, but aside from 
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that it seems to me that he fails com- 
pletely to do justice to Mr. Lippmann’s 
magnificent and challenging description of 
religion as the art of mastery in the 
inner life. The review leaves me with 
the feeling that the writer has been the 
victim of an almost universal human 
tendency—because he has found his own 
position under fire, he has retorted with 
more heat than light. 
HE. BURDETTE BACKUS. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


From Alfred W. Martin 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your issue of June 20, just received, 
I note on the page devoted to “Corre- 
spondence” the following, in a critique of 
Humanism by Rey. Marion Franklin Ham. 
“Elimination of the God-idea has frus- 
trated the purpose and prevented the 
growth of the Ethical Culture Movement.” 
I confess to some surprise that at this 
late day anyone familiar with the pub- 
lished utterances of Prof. Felix Adler and 
other representatives of this movement 
could make so misleading a statement and 
so fallacious an inference. f 

Far from having eliminated the God-idea, 
the founder of the Ethical movement gave 
it a new interpretation. Mr. Ham would do 
well to read ‘An Ethical Philosophy of 
life’, by Prof. Felix Adler, before allow- 
ing himself a repetition of what appears 
in THe Recister. The truth is that Bthi- 
cal Societies are neither atheistic nor 
theistic, but, of necessity, neutral, because 
the precious freedom of ethical fellowship 
requires it. As individuals we have all 
sorts of creeds; as a society, none. Were 
these societies to commit themselves to 
theism or to atheism, they would auto- 
matically exclude from fellowship all 
those persons who could not accept one 
position or the other. Some of us are the- 
istic, some are humanists, some agnostics, 
and some atheists; but none of us could 
ever be induced to join or to lead a society 
that made belief in God a condition of 
membership. Perhaps these few words of 
correction and elucidation may be thought 
worthy of publication in the interest of 
truth and right understanding. 

ALrreD W. Martin, 


Leader Society for Dthical Culture 
of New York. 


MurrAy BAy, CANADA. 


Old People’s Influence 

To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I note in the issue of June 6 the edi- 
torial on Jane Addams’s opinion of old 
people and their influence. I am only half- 
old myself, but I have good reason to 
know that while age does not always bring 
wisdom, there are many old persons 
among the intelligent class who have 
learned by experience and education that 
we can make our path easier and our 
progress faster if we will but heed what 
they say. Of course, being human, they 
are not perfect, but neither are the young, 
being offspring of these unwise parents; 
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and where are we going to if we put out 
the statement that the old are not worth 
heeding? We should not follow too 
blindly, of course, but should carefully 
feel a different way where it is justified 
by our bést judgment. Our own judg- 
ment, to a great extent, seals our fate, 
after all; and woe to those whose judg- 
ment is poor! Sometimes I think the 
slogan “Beware of the judgment”, so com- 
mon among the backward sects, should be 
changed to read, “Beware of your own 
judgment”. By “beware”, of course, I 
mean to cultivate it and use it seriously 
and to one’s best ability, because, natu- 
rally, we cannot beware of it in the sense 
of letting it alone, since it is a part of us. 
M. P. 
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“Whoever Uses Tobacco” 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Accept my hearty thanks for your edi- 
torial “Whoever Uses Tobacco”, June 20, 
1929. Utterances from men of influence 
against this growing evil are sorely needed 
at the present time. 

It pains and mortifies me greatly to see 
ministers of our denomination indulging 
in the harmful habit, when youth need 
their help so much. 


Mwapyittn, Pa, MaArcgarer CompPron, 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 
Many, many thanks for your editorial 
“Whoever Uses Tobacco”. I-had about 
concluded that I was the only person left 
in the United States who objected to 
smoking. Your words are heartening! 


BruLaAw, MICH. H. R. JANES. 


In Conclusion 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Whatever explanation Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson may have for the fact that 
Catholicism produces saints, he has ad- 
mitted it in his answer to my letter and 
thereby confessed that he must alter his 
original statement that Catholicism had 
nothing to do with religion. Score one. 

Robert Dell’s Nation article was pub- 
lished before the text of the Concordat 
was made public. Since then we have had 
Mussolini’s speech guaranteeing Protestant 
freedom of worship and complete State 
control of education. Score two. 

I did not say American Catholics con- 
sciously rebelled. I cited Father Barrett 
as authority for the fact that ex-Governor 
Smith’s doctrine that the Church had no 
authority in American civil affairs was a 
heresy, condemned by implication in an 
encyclical of the Pope in January, 1928, 
and nevertheless repeated by Smith at 
Baltimore in the presence of Archbishop 
Curley without rebuke then or since. 
Seore three. 

The Deerfield resolution stands on its 
text. If the ministers were out to get 
the Editor of Tue Reaistrer, that is Mr. 
Robinson’s interpretation of events, cer- 
tainly not one brought out by the speeches 
from the floor. If that was Mr. Robin- 
son’s intention, I congratulate him on 
owning up and apologizing. 

JoHN CLARENCE PErrie. 


LYNCHBURG, VA, 
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When Dickens Met Channing 


GRANVILLE HICKS 


They had breakfast together following the note of the great preacher to the English 
author assuring him the enthusiasm in the city over his visit was a triumph, 
“all heart, no nonsense and no common feeling” 


Be THE MAJORITY of people, William 
Hilery Channing is simply the man who 
preached the Baltimore sermon. For most 
of us his career might as well have ended 
in 1819. In a sense it was actually just 
beginning, though he was nearly forty 
years of age. Sixteen years as pastor of 
the Federal Street Church had established 
his reputation as a powerful and per- 
suasive preacher, and his controversy with 
Rey. Samuel Worcester had marked him 
as a vigorous proponent of the new the- 
ology. But it was after 1819 that he won 
international fame as a writer and 
reformer. 

Before 1819 few people outside of New 
England had heard of Channing; by 1830 
his name was familiar not only through- 
out the United States, but also in England 
and on the Continent. His essays on 
Napoleon and Milton had attracted the 
attention of the British periodicals, and 
he was being talked of as one of the three 
outstanding American men of letters. In 
England, at least, he was thought of less 
as a theologian than as a minister with 
a taste for literature. Then, after 1830, 
he devoted himself largely to social re- 
form, winning fresh laurels not merely in 
the anti-slavery campaign but also in the 
peace movement, in the temperance cause, 
and in many another field of liberal effort. 


p<) 

When, therefore, in the autumn of 
1841, Charles Dickens approached Edward 
Everett, then Ambassador to England, and 
told him that he was considering a trip 
to the United States, Everett naturally 
thought of Channing. Most Englishmen 
who visited this country did want to meet 
Channing, and Everett, though desiring 
Dickens to see also the younger men of 
promise, men more nearly his own age, 


doubtless thought that he should be intro- 


duced to the man who, for more than forty 
years, had been a leader in the intellectual 
and religious life of New England. More- 
over, Everett himself had felt the influence 
of Channing, as most of his contempora- 
ries had, and he may have taken a certain 
pride in bringing the two men together. 
Dickens, not quite thirty years old, had 


been unknown five years before, but the 


“Sketches by Boz’? had appeared in 1836, 
and “Pickwick”, “Oliver Twist’, “Nicholas 
Nickleby”, “The Old Curiosity Shop”, and 
“Barnaby Rudge”, following at short in- 
tervals thereafter, had quickly won the 


affection of the English-speaking peoples. 
Channing knew of Dickens, had read his 
books, had publicly expressed his admira- 
tion for them. 


His sympathies are such [Channing 
said] as to recommend him in special 
manner to us. He seeks that class, in 
order to benefit them, with whom 
American institutions and laws sym- 
pathize most strongly, and it is in the 
passions, sufferings, and virtues of the 
mass that he has found his subjects 
of most thrilling interest. He shows 
that life in its rudest form may wear 
a tragic grandeur, that amidst follies 
and excess provoking laughter and 
scorn, the moral feelings do not wholly 
die; and that the haunts of the black- 
‘est crime are sometimes lighted up by 
the presence and influence of the 
noblest souls. His pictures have a 
tendency to awaken sympathy with 
our race, and to change the unfeeling 
indifference which has _ prevailed 
toward the depressed multitude into a 
sorrowful and indignant sensibility to 
their woes. 


Everett well knew, then, how cordially 
Dickens would be received when he wrote 
the following letter*: 


LONDON, 28 Dee., 1841. 


My déar Sir, : 
The splendid public tribute, which 
you have lately paid to Mr. Dickens, 
assures me that you will be gratified 
in making his personal acquaintance. 
He is going with Mrs. D. to make a 
rapid tour through the United States. 
I am sure I can do both him and you 
no greater kindness, than to be in- 
strumental in your meeting each other. 
I am, Dear Sir, with the highest 
respect, 
Faithfully yours, 
EpwWArpD EVERETT. 


I shall at all times be most happy 
to be of any service to you here. 


On January 22, 1842, Dickens reached 
Boston. The next day was Sunday, and, 
learning that Channing was to preach, he 
wished to attend service at the Federal 
Street Church, but, in the absence of clean 
clothes, still detained in the Customs, was 
unable to do so. On January 28, Channing 
sent Dickens a note, saying, in reference 


*The letter from Everett to Channing and 
that from Dickens to Channing are in the 
possession of the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety. So far as I know, they are published 
here for the first time. 


to the enthusiasm which the visit had 
aroused: “It is no nonsense and no com- 
mon feeling. It is all heart. There never 
was and never will be such a triumph.” 
In the same note he invited Dickens and 
his wife to visit him. 


wo 
The next day Dickens replied: 
TREMONT House, Jan. 29. 

My dear Dr. Channing— 

I shall indeed be happy to shake 
hands with you..in the free and 
friendly way you speak of: and if you 
and Mrs. Channing will let us come 
and breakfast with you on Wednesday 
morning, and will let us know in one 
word at what hour, we shall be de- 
lighted to meet you. 

About the other engagement I am 
very much afraid that our time is 
wholly occupied, but we will settle 
that point when we see each other. 

: In the meanwhile I am always, be- 
lieve me, with high esteem and regard, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


The date arranged for the breakfast was 
February 2. On the preceding evening the 
bewildering round of entertainment ar- 
ranged for the visiting lion had come to its 
climax in the famous banquet at Papanti’s 
Hall. Boston outdid itself, both in the 
menu and in the list of guests. Washing- 
ton Allston, James Russell Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Richard Henry Dana, Jr., 
and James T. Fields were there. Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., presided, and his father, the 
distinguished president of Harvard Col- 
lege, was present. The Mayor of Boston 
made a speech, as did George Hilliard, 
George Bancroft, and others. There were 
innumerable toasts, much hilarity, and a 
quality of enthusiasm most uncommon in 
Boston. Channing had been invited, but 
had declined, presumably because of his 
ill health. 

Some time after one the dinner broke 
up, and Dickens returned to the Tremont 
House. The next morning, at ten-thirty, 
he and Mrs. Dickens took a cab to 88 
Mount Vernon Street. There, in what we 
know to have been surroundings of the 
greatest simplicity, he found the celebrated 
Dr. Channing. Sixty-one years old, and 
with less than a year to live, Channing 
was still as active as his pitiful health 
would permit. He preached only on rare 
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oceasions now, but his mind was con- 
stantly occupied with the problems of the 
day, especially with slavery. At the time 
of the Dickens visit, he was collecting 
material for his pamphlet on the Creole 


ease, “The Duty of the Free States”. Lord 
Morpeth, another Englishman, who had 
been in Boston only a month before 


Dickens, had been deeply impressed by 
Channing’s courage and his faith in the 
American experiment at a time when the 
majority of statesmen and thinkers de- 
spaired of the future of democracy. 
Morpeth, describing his impressions of 
Channing, wrote in his diary, “You found 
a fragile frame and a dry manner, but 
you soon felt that you were in a presence 
in which nothing that was impure, base, 
or selfish could breathe at ease.” 

It was with such a man that Dickens 
had breakfast that morning. It is not 
easy at first to imagine what the meeting 
of the men was like: Dickens was young, 
robust, self-assertive, worldly, and, as 
some Bostonians might say, and as one or 
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two did say, a trifle “common”; while 
Channing was twice his age, in very bad 
health, self-abasing, ascetic, and with a 
reserve which almost no one succeeded in 


penetrating. But we can readily suppose 
that Channing made allowances for 


Dickens’s mannerisms, if any allowances 
were necessary, and we know that Dickens 
found much to appreciate in Channing. 
Channing was, indeed, one of the very few 
Bostonians selected for special mention in 
“American Notes’. After lamenting his 
failure to hear the doctor preach, Dickens 
went on to say: 


I mention the name of this distin- 
guished and accomplished man (with 
whom I soon afterwards had the 
pleasure of becoming personally ac- 
quainted), that I may have the grati- 
fication of recording my humble tribute 
of admiration and respect for his high 
abilities and character; and for the 
bold philanthropy with which he has 


ever opposed himself to that most 
hideous blot and foul disgrace— 
Slavery. : 


(4) 


Edward F. Payne, in his ‘Dickens Days 
in Boston’, wonders what they talked 
about. It is a pity that neither ieft «# 
record, but perhaps we can guess. Cer- 
tainly they had one great passion in com- 
mon, their zeal for the betterment of 
humanity, and this might well have doini- 
nated their conversation. What stories 
Dickens could have told about the poor in 
London, and how eagerly he would have 
listened to Channing’s account of the work 
for the abolition of slavery! In the dis- 
cussion of such topics, the discrepancy in 
age would have made no difference; for 
Channing, in his own famous phrase, was 
“always young for liberty’. One suspects 
that they got on admirably, that Chan- 
ning’s sternness melted a little, and that 
Dickens’s ebullience was slightly checked. 
If we can visualize them at that breakfast 
table, we can see far more of Channing 
than is perceptible when we visualize him 
standing behind the pulpit at the ordina- 
tion of Jared Sparks in Baltimore. 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


Ill 


Kirtley F. Mather, Geologist 


HE FACT may surprise certain devout 

folk that science as well as religion is 
searching for God. At all events, this is 
my opinion, based on these interviews 
with leaders of scientific opinion. In no 
instance has one of them denied the God- 
Reality. In no instance has one of them 
spoken in any other terms than those of 
reverence. In all eases the search for 
truth has overshadowed all other quests. In 
fact, I have found just as much reverence, 
consciousness of law and order, belief in 
Eternal Goodness, among leaders of science 
as among leaders of religion. I have even 
found a readiness to concede an import- 
ance to spiritual processes. No one has 
done this more clearly, fairly, and con- 
vincingly than the scientist whose conclu- 
sions we are now going to report. 

Kirtley F. Mather, through his - re- 
searches, lectures, radio broadcasts, arti- 
cles, and books is known in Europe and in 
America as a leading geologist. He is 
a member of a number of societies organ- 
ized to promote science. He was geologist 
for Richmond Leyering and Company, 
which sent an exploring expedition into 
HKastern Bolivia, 1919-20. -At present he 
is chairman of the department of geology 
at Harvard University. He is also a 
geologist of the United States Geological 
Survey and has made field studies for that 
organization in Alaska and the States. 

Hard study has not impaired his youth- 
ful appearance; so far as that goes, he 
might recently have graduated from col- 
lege. However, one would change that 
opinion quickly enough after a few mo- 


An interview written by 
EDWARD 4. COTTON 


ments’ conversation, for his thought is 
mature, developed through years of in- 
vestigating problems which lie at the base 
of experience. He has an unusual com- 
prehension of the predicament in which 
religion finds itself in these days. A pro- 
fessor of theology could not have discussed 
revelation, theism, and humanism, church 
policy, and interpretation of the Bible 
with more knowledge of the points at issue. 


Process of Living an Bxperiment 


I expressed some surprise at his infor- 
mation and the distance he was willing to 
go. He replied that perhaps it was due 
to his background. His grandfather, Rev. 
A. E. Mather, was one of’ the leading 
Baptist ministers in the Middle West a 
generation ago. His parents were deeply 
interested in that church. The result was 
a distinctly religious atmosphere for his 
childhood. Dr. Mather proves again the 
fact that home influences are unescapable. 
His parents, though fairly conservative 
members of the Baptist Church, have en- 
couraged his mental excursions. It may 
be of interest to add that he dedicated his 
latest book, “Science in Search of God”, to 
his mother, a book he could not have 
written had not a conservative religious 
influence once come into his life. The 
volume is one of the fairest of the recent 
scientific-religious books. 

All these efforts, it seems to me, are 
doing much to help teachers of religious 
truth solve their hard problem. The in- 
tention of science is not to take away the 


foundation and let this spiritual building 
fall. It is to put down foundations that 
will support the structure in a stormy 
time. Some may differ. Very well, let 
them talk intimately with men engaged 
in scientific research. They will find them 
reserved, unwilling to express opinions not 
yet proved by facts. But also they will 
find a considerable desire to help explain 
some of the great problems of living. All 
this is true of Dr. Mather, as the following 
should indicate. 

“So far as scientifie fact goes”, he began, 
“the whole process of living is an experi- 
ment. Matter, inert and living, is organ- 
ized in various ways. From widely diverse 
directions come materials flowing into the 
maelstrom of things. In the turmoil some 
forms succeed, others do not. One con- 
stantly gets the impression of an experi- 
ment being tried. It is the nature of 
energy that it all should be an experiment. 
So I call life as we know it an experiment. 
The ultimate reality is beyond our compre- 
hension. How can we know it? It is a 
quality of mind to wish a beginning and 
an end. But one does not find in science 
any proof of a beginning of life, or of an 
end. Religion may be able to help us out 
here. About religious knowledge there is 
something mysterious. But science is no 
mystery. Where shall we get knowledge 
if not out of ourselves? I am not saying 
by any means that science has mastered 
all that knowledge. There still remains— 
a mystery. 

“T believe there is such a thing as reve- 
lation. Are we not in the midst of revela- 
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tion all the time? That is one way we 
have of learning. It is important to ob- 
serve what results have been if we are 
going to know what they are going to be. 
Observation is one of the first require- 
ments of finding truth. No one has ever 
seen gravity. We can only see what 
gravity does, and conclude from that ob- 
servation what it will do. Some persons 
make the mistake of thinking that Hinstein 
looks for the time to come when gravity 
can be controlled. What he does point 
out is that gravity has its limitations. 
Conditions must be right for it to act. It 
is but one of a number of forces at work 
in the universe. On the underside of this 
blotting-pad, ink has recently been spilled. 
The ink does not move downward but up- 
ward, because the force of capillary at- 
traction is stronger than that of gravity. 


“T am a Theist’ 


“T wish to say quite definitely that we 
are living in a world. of law and order, 
from which one may infer a controlling 
influence. My position is not that of the 
agnostic, or the humanist. It may sur- 
prise you to learn that I am a thorough- 
going theist. Would you like to know 
why? ‘The history of life on earth makes 
it rather absurd for men to assume that 
humanity is the ultimate expression of the 
finest qualities of energy. For instance, 
back in the age of reptiles, some millions 
of years ago, there was an outstanding 
type, the dinosaur. The dinosaurs might 
have assumed that they were The People. 
But they were not The People; for after 
them came types considerably in advance 
of them. The humanist believes it is the 
mission of man to make the most of him- 
self; and noo doubt he is right as far as 
he goes. But he stops there, with himself. 
The theist believes it is the mission of man 
to make the most complete manifestation 
of the highest qualities of the universe. 
Observe this, please; these forees are not 
all present in man as yet. There are in- 
fluences in experience man has not yet 
learned to utilize, much less control. When 
he does learn to use them and control 
them, he will be higher than man, as the 
mastodon was higher than the dinosaur; 


and so on in the process of evoiution. He 
is going to find higher realities than 
himself—then, what becomes of his 


humanism ? 

“One must distinguish between theism 
and deism. The deist believes that the 
creative power has made creation but is 
outside it. The power is supernatural, 
usually a being such as Jehovah, who 
dwells apart from the earth he has made. 
On the contrary, my conception of theism 
implies that creation is a process, not a 
product, that the administrative work is 
all being done within the universe, by 
powers resident therein rather than in- 
jected from outside it, and that the work 
is not yet finished. 

“T find no such distinction as is custom- 
arily made between the natural and the 
supernatural. To illustrate, one may have 
a sense of beauty of landscape and at the 
same time spiritual appreciation of the 
same. The landscape and the appreciation 
of it are not detached from each other. 
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“T believe that what one may call spir- 
itual forces are operating in the universe. 
One may conceive of activities about us 
which have no magnitude, which have no 
motion, which cannot be measured in 
linear or cubic feet. We speak in terms 
of time, space, movement, distance. What 
do we mean? We are only using terms 
worked into the language for our con- 
venience in estimating and understanding 
life. We create that terminology that we 
may keep track of the day and year, and 
estimate how far the human race has 
traveled, or how far away the sun and 
other planets are. More than that, I doubt 
if we have any absolute standard for 


MATHER 


KIRTLEY F. 


“Tt seems to me’’, he says, ‘“‘that too many of 

the churches have as their aim preservation of 

tradition, when their purpose should be dis- 
covery and preservation of truth” 


morals, or conduct, or judgment. Stand- 
ards are relative things, just as time, 
distance, and knowledge are relative. 

“T ean give only one answer to the ques- 
tion of design or purpose in the universe. 
There is purpose. You came here to see 
me with a purpose. I shall go downstairs, 
presently, and lecture, with a purpose. 
Human conduct is all purposeful. Whether 
there was purpose before human beings 
came on this planet might be a debatable 
question. But it is not debatable now 
that man is here. Can you conceive of an 
effect without a cause? Results must 
have antecedents. From all of which I 
conclude there is a purpose, and.a definite, 
inescapable one, in the administration of 
the universe. 

“Tt is not possible for me to conceive of 
a scientist who would be irreverent. How 
can he help having a sense of wonder and 
awe—a feeling that he is in the midst of 
something that is far greater than him- 
self? Scientific men, every day, come into 
contact with processes and results beyond 
the ability of human beings to originate 
or control. They see arrangement and 
order on this planet, and in the heavenly 
systems. They see activity in the minute 
electron and in the various star clusters. 
They find everywhere laws and purposes 


‘scientist. 
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far beyond their ability to create or 
destroy. One finds reverence in churches, 
but not only there. 

“Speaking of churches, one dislikes to 
criticize. They have a task of great diffi- 
culty. Some are doing their work well. 
But it seems to me that too many of them 
have as their aim preservation of tradi- 
tion, when their purpose should be dis- 
covery and preservation of truth. Science 
has its work. It has its methods. So has 
religion. We must leave to religion dis- 
covery of truth beyond our reach. And we 
ought to be able to depend on religion to 
find those truths. 

“Nothing I know in scientific research 
denies survival of personality after death. 
Also, I know of nothing that affirms it. 
To convince people that they actually live 
again after they die, you probably will 
have to use the scientific method—at all 
events to convince men of scientific train- 
ing; and at present the evidence is not 
sufficient to satisfy many of them. Here 
we ought to say that the scientific method 
is to accept nothing as true until facts 
prove it. But because we have not yet 
certain facts, and hence cannot accept a 
conclusion, does not prove those facts may 
not some day be discovered. A case may 
be true from the standpoint of logic. 
Please understand there is a difference 
between science and philosophy, as there 
is between science and religion, though the 
difference may be less widely heralded. 
The Philosopher withdraws within his 
inner consciousness and develops an idea. 
As soon as a logical sequence of explana- 
tory ideas is developed, the philosopher 
announces it as his belief. Not so the 
He also retires within his 
inner consciousness, and develops four or 
five hypotheses. Then he tries them out 
to see if any one of them will work. If 
one of the hypotheses does work, the 
theory is considered proved. With us the 
test of truth or falsity is not the logical 
development of the theory; it,is the prac- 
tical application in experience and obser- 
vation. This sort of proof, it seems to me, 
is precisely what religion needs. Religion 
must demonstrate that its theories about 
society, human conduct, God, the hereafter, 
will work. It must rest its ease, not on 
logic, not on belief, but on results. And of 
course that idea dates back to the teaching 
of the Founder of Christianity: ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ 


Evil and Good in Bible 


“Now we have come around to what is 
the matter with many churches. Let me 
phrase it as carefully as I can: They are 
not putting into practical, everyday life 
that attitude toward our fellow men which 
we scientific men think they should, in 
conformity with their profession. 

“T believe the Bible is the most remark- 
able library of human literature we have. 
It is first and last a human document, the 
work of remarkable men who had unusual 
insight into the nature of things. Different 
portions of the Bible are on quite different 
planes. Some of the most obscene litera- 
ture in the English language is in \the 
Bible; some of the most evil ideas are 
there given a position indicating reverent 
approval. On the other hand, one finds 
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the highest aspirations human beings ever 
have had, and a glowing account of some 
of the most noble lives. Most of its state- 
ments about astronomy and geology are 
wrong; but for its revealing statements 
of human conduct and aspiration, and for 
its high thinking concerning spiritual 
realities, it is without an equal among the 
books of the world. 

“No, I am not willing to say we can get 
as much out of the bible of nature as from 
the Hebrew Scriptures. In these Scrip- 
tures are records of unusual human 
beings: what they have done and suffered, 
and what they aspired to do and be. You 
cannot get an adequate conception of life 
and experience by studying rocks and 
skies, sunsets and oceans. You have to 
study man. One finds cases of human 
activity and idealism in the Bible as no- 
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where else. That is why the book has 
lived, and not because of the particular 
type of theology it teaches. People go to 
nature, perhaps, rather than to church for 
inspiration; but the real lesson is not in 
the contour of the hillside, but in the per- 
sonal reaction to that scene in themselves. 
Of course, we find many fine records of 
human achievement and aspiration outside 
the Bible, a fact some Christians do not 
seem to appreciate; though I would say, 
let them first become familiar with the 
best in their own sacred book—unfortu- 
nately, some are not. 

“What is going to be the final outcome 
of it all? I do not know. No one knows. 
As I understand life here, and a possible 
life hereafter, it is a subject to be studied 
rather than one about which we can now 
make final statements.” 


This is the Season’s First Letter from 


Fieger git: .U. 


Isles of Shoals 


How the summer began with the young people in complete possession, 
their enthusiastic, efficient business making a solid background 
for the addresses, the play, and the worship 


Srar ISLAND, N.H., July 6. 


ae OTHER promising season at the Isles 
of Shoals was opened June 29 by the 
Young People’s Religious Union, which is 
conducting its eleventh annual national 
conference in this place. The hotel ac- 
commodations have been made elastic this 
week to include forty more individuals 
than they are designed to do. The group 
in attendance has been second to none in 
the history of the eleven years of con- 
ferences, and the entire atmosphere has 
been one to amaze the person who ob- 
serves it for the first time. Indeed, a 
Y. P. R. U. conference here is one of those 
things which need to be seen to be 
believed. 


Presentation to Tuck Parsonage 


Representatives of other denominational 
organizations were guests of the confer- 
ence, as follows: Dr. George F. Patterson, 
American Unitarian Association; Arthur 
3artlett, Unitarian Laymen’s League, and 
Mrs. J. Inez Clay of the General Alliance. 
Dr. Gabriel Csiki of Budapest spent the 
last few days of his stay in this country 
at the Shoals. Dr. Sydney B. Snow of 
Meadville Theological School had several 
conferences with those who are consider- 
ing the ministry. 

An important event of the week has 
been the July meeting of the national 
board of the Y. P. R. U., at which Frank 
B. Frederick, president, presided. There 
were present also Ruth M. Twiss, secre- 
tary, Newtonville, Mass.; Dana Mcl. 
Greeley, Lexington, Mass., Frederick T. 
McGill, Jrv., Newark, N.J., John Nenninger, 
Oxford, Ohio, William B. Rice, Melrose, 
Mass., vice-presidents; John Sronner, 
Underwood, Minn., Howard Hicks, Rock- 
ford, Ill., Blizabeth Hall, Braintree, Mass., 
Albert Epting, Philadelphia, Pa., Harriet 


Knowlton, Cambridge, Mass., Winthrop 
M. Southworth, Jr... Providence, R.I.. 


Schroeder Boulton, Brooklyn, N.Y., John 


I. Hanson, South Boston, Mass., Marion 
Houghton, Dorchester, Mass., Deborah 
Webster, Lexington, Mass., directors; 
Katharine M. Glidden, Dorchester, Mass., 
executive secretary ; Virginia L. Frederick, 
Dorchester, Mass., field secretary ; Charles 
8. Bolster, representative of the Y. P. R. U. 
on the American Unitarian Association 
board; and the following directors from 
federations: Faustina Wade, Greater Bos- 
ton Federation; Lynda Lancy, Essex ; 
Charles H. Wellman, Western Massachu- 
setts; Hugo O. HE. Carlborg, Channing; 
Charles H. Wagner, Jr., Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, Meadville; Philip Towne, German- 
town, Pa., Joseph Priestley. 
Announcement was made that John 
Nenninger was to do part-time field work 
for the Y. P. R. U. next year in and about 
Chicago, where he is studying at the 
University of Chicago and Meadville. 
John Gronner of Underwood, Minn., and 


Albert Epting of Philadelphia were elected ~ 


to the board of directors. Lynda Lancy of 
Marblehead, Mass., was elected to the 
board to represent the Essex Federation, 
and Bertha Finger of Louisville, Ky., to 
represent the Ohio Valley Federation. 

The board voted to sponsor the collec- 
tion of funds to replace the Francis David 
tablet in Transylvania which was de- 
stroyed some time ago. This gesture is 
one which it is hoped will form a bond 
between the Unitarian young people of 
America and those of Transylvania. 

Young People’s Sunday was fixed per- 
manently for the second Sunday in Feb- 
ruary, subject to the approval of the 
Ministerial Union. This day is now ob- 
served in nearly all churches which haye 
young people's societies. 

The budget for next year, 1929-380, 
which was approved, was based on an in- 
come of $10,450. The receipts are from 
the following sources: Dues, affiliated and 
contributing, $1,000; endowment income 
(of which $1,000 is left over from last 
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year), $38,500; Unitarian Foundation 
(which will not be received after this 
year), $1,000; Young Veople’s Week, 


$2,500; American Unitarian Association, 
$1,000; General Alliance, $500; Laymen’s 
League, $500; miscellaneous, $450. 

The expenditures approved in the 
budget will be: Salaries, for secretaries, 
office stenographer, and full- and_part- 
time field workers, $4,735; travel, $3,100, 
divided as follows: executive secretary, 
$350; Virginia Frederick, $1,250; execu- 
tive committee, $1,000 for district confer- 
ences, Chicago board meeting in October, 
New York and Shoals board meetings, and 
general travel; sub-executive committee, 
$400, and John Nenninger $100. Other 
expenses: Office expense, $750; publicity 
for eight issues of The Y. P. R. U. Neuss, 
$400; joint student committee, $450; 
Y. P. R. U. student committee, $50; meet- 
ings, guest delegates, and office force at 
Shoals, $200; travel expenses, distant 
delegates, $500; reprinting handbook, 
$100; other expenses, $165. 

Edward P. Furber represented the 
Y. P. R. U. at the meetings of the Univer- 
salist Y. P. C. U. in Atlanta, Ga., July 9-14, 

The presentation of the furnishings for 
the living room in the Tuck Parsonage, 
and of a bronze tablet, designed by Hugo 
Carlborg of Providence, R.I., recording the 
gift by Y. P. R. U. Shoalers, was made 
July 3. The gifts were accepted by Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge. These furnishings 
comprise comfortable chairs, a combina- 
tion table and settle, a living-room table, 
and a secretary desk, all in shaded maple 
finish. It is proposed to begin a Shoals 
library. Braided rugs are on the hard 
pine floor. Near the fireplace hangs the 
candle lantern which, on the day the par- 
Sonage was dedicated, was lighted at the 
chapel. From the candlelight the fire on 
the hearth at the parsonage was kindled. 
The lantern has not been used since that 
day. An iron knocker from Nuremberg 
will grace the outer door, which swings 
on sturdy old strap hinges of iron. Two 
picturesque. stools have been built from 
the door of the old frame parsonage, which 
stood on the same foundations as the 
present building. 

A number of articles still remain to be 
purchased, and the fund for this purpose 
has been increased in a novel way. 
Twenty-five table numbers in India ink, 
designed and executed by Frederick T. 
McGill, Jr., were auctioned by Carl B. 
Wetherell at the close of this week’s pro- 
gram, and brought in approximately $63. 
Another set of numbers will be auctioned 
the coming week. 


“Unele Oscar's” Ninetieth Birthday 


The States represented this week by the 


delegates are as follows: Minnesota, 
Michigan, Kansas, Virginia, Maryland, 


Ohio, New York,, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Virginia. One delegate from England, and 
Dr. Csiki from Hungary, gave the at- 
tendance a cosmopolitan air. 

“Uncle Oscar” Leighton’s  ninetieth 
birthday was observed June 380. <A cake 
flaming with candles and a birthday gift 
of $100 were presented to him. Herbert 


: 
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‘K. Miller’s birthday was honored at the 
Same timé. Many copies of “Uncle 
Osear’s” book, “Ninety Years at the Isles 
of Shoals”, have been carried away by 
departing delegates. 

Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
_ Mass., has given a series of addresses 
upon “Problems of Personal Experience”, 
including Freedom, Romance, Vocation, 
Compromise, and Faith. Mr. Pomeroy’s 
individuality and originality secured for 
| him an audience which filled Elliott Hall. 

The afternoon talks on the rocks were 
conducted by Rey. Dan H. Fenn of Taun- 
. ton, Mass., who took the group upon an 
_ imaginary motor trip, watching the signs 
| along the way, from which he drew his 
daily lesson,—Drive Yourself, School 

_ Ahead, Détour, Road under Construction, 
Pass at Your Own Risk, Slow—Workmen 
Ahead. 
| Mrs. Pomeroy and Mrs. Fenn have been 
the chaperons this week. Mrs. Pomeroy 
also spoke on political parties in England, 
and gave an amusing description of the 
impressions of America’of herself and Mr. 
Pomeroy on their first arrival here from 
England. 

The Sunday services were addressed 
by Rey. Elmer §8. Forbes of Germantown, 
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Pa., who preached on “The Larger Affir- 
mation in Religion’, and gave an evening 
talk on “How a Scientist Came to the 
Rescue”. He referred to Prof. Kirtley F. 
Mather. Prof. John D. Marshall of Bos- 
ton University spoke on “Popular Music, 
Past and Present”. ; 

Deborah Webster of Lexington, Mass., 
was toastmistress at the banquet Friday 
evening, at which the silver cup in the 
tennis tournment was awarded to Bliza- 
beth Kennedy of Chestnut Hill, Mass., and 
the boys’ cup was presented to Melville 
Chase of Dorchester, Mass. Sixteen ball 
teams contested in the games of baseball. 
The old Shoalers lost a game to the new 
Shoalers, and the boys have played the 
New Hampshire University Marine Labo- 
ratory boys from Appledore. 

Conferences on vyarious phases. of 
Y. P. R. U. work, local, district, and na- 
tional, have been largely attended. The 
personnel of the group changes to-day and 
new speakers arrive for the remainder of 
the conference: Rey. Ralph HE. Bailey of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Dilworth Lupton 
of Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg of Evanston, Ill., Rev. Leon R. 
Land of the Bronx Free Fellowship. 


Jessin 1). DoNAHUE. 


The Barneveld Pilgrims 


They journey to the shrine of noted pioneers, in the Dutch 
settlement of the Mohawk Valley 


4 fb: pilgrimage to Barneveld, N.Y., 

located’ on the State highway a few 
miles north of Utica, N.Y., which takes 
place annually in the early summer, 0c- 
curred this year on Sunday, June 9. ‘The 
pilgrimages began about five years ago. 
They bring together a _ representative 
group of religiously like-minded people 
from many different communities through- 
out the Mohawk Valley. All liberals are 
invited to gather about the pioneer liberal 
church established at Barneveld, in 1805, 
as the United Protestant Religious Society 
and later named the Reformed Christian 
Church. 

Services in the church began at two 
o’clock, Daylight Saving time. The ar- 
gangements were made by the Mohawk 
_ Valley Conference of Liberal Churches, 
now including Albany, Barneveld, Gouver- 
neur, Ithaca, Rochester, Schenectady, 
Syracuse, Troy, and Utica. While a num- 
ber of ministers attended, as in past years, 
it was primarily an inspiring summer 
outing for laymen and their families. 

After organ music, with choir, and a 
hymn sung by the congregation, Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady gave the 
Seripture reading. Dr. F. F. Horr, presi- 
dent of the Barneveld church trustees, 
welcomed the pilgrims, and response was 
made by R. L. Stone of Schenectady, presi- 
dent of the Mohawk Valley Conference. 
| Mr: Stone introduced Albert L. Rohrer, 
now of Maplewood, N.J., who was formerly 
president of the board of the Schenectady 
church and first president of the Confer- 


> ence. Mr. Rohrer called attention to the 
fact that this was the sixth annual pil- 
é grimage to Barneveld, and each time the 


weather had been most delightful, adding 
greatly to the pleasure of the trip of a 
hundred miles by automobiles which it 
meant for many of those attending. 

Mr. Rohrer told the history of the con- 
ference, and how Barneveld came to be 
the keystone of the conference, because of 
its intensely interesting history and its 
location midway between Rochester and 
Albany, the western and eastern ends of 
the Valley. Mr. Rohrer had recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Holy Land and 
India, and briefly cited two different 
Indian groups of religious liberals holding 
practically the same conception of religion 
as Unitarians. 

Rey. John H. Applebee of Syracuse de- 
livered a prayer, after which Rey. Walter 
A. Taylor, minister of the Barneveld 
church, in his inimitable and quaint way 
traced the story of religious liberalism in 
Europe some three hundred years back, 
down to and in direct connection with 
the establishment of the church in Barne- 
veld. Dr. Taylor had told the story of 
his church at the pilgrimage in 1928, and 
it proved so interesting that the Confer- 
ence had urged him to tell more of it this 
year. Those attending the service were 
unanimous that Dr. Taylor’s story was 
again well worth making a hundred-mile 
trip. 

Chaucer set on horseback his “nyne and 
twenty pilgrims” who gathered at Tabard 
Inn to ride to Canterbury, but twentieth- 
century pilgrims to Barneyeld went by 
automobile, with basket lunches. While 
it was made a single day’s affair for most 
of the pilgrims, some came from such a 
distance that they remained two days. 
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Pilgrimages to sacred shrines date back 
for centuries. Most great religions have 
their Mecca, or holy place, to which their 
votaries travel periodically. In England 
in the Middle Ages were those most 
famous pilgrimages of all, especially for 
Londoners—the three or four days’ journey 
to Canterbury, to the shrine of St. Thomas 
a Becket, murdered in that cathedral in 
1170. Great numbers of persons, of all 
ranks of life, traveled to Canterbury from 
far and near— 


“Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the 
roote” 


to visit the martyred Becket’s tomb. 

Barneveld, the goal of the pilgrimage 
on June 9, was the only place in that part 
of the country where liberal preaching 
was encouraged early in the last century. 
The United Protestant Religious Society, 
now the Reformed Christian Church, was 
formed with an open covenant, making it 
possible for all to join. It was the pioneer 
liberal church, and the annual pilgrimage 
to Barneveld is an event which attracts 
all liberal religious thinkers. 

Barneveld is also important in the his- 
tory of the, settlement and development 
of New York State by the. stout-hearted 
and high-minded Hollanders. It was there 
that Gerrit Boon built up the first settle- 
ment in that country as agent of the 
Holland Land Company. He arrived there 
about 1790, and by 1794 had cleared a 
large space in the valley at the confluence 
of Steuben and Cincinnatus creeks, and 
erected a forge, a saw mill, a two-story 
frame house, and several log houses. 
Boon named the place Olden-Barneveld, 
after the Dutch statesman and patriof, 
Jan van Olden Barneveld, who, after pro- 
longed struggling for his country’s freer 
government, was sacrificed on the gallows. 
He was one of the grandest figures in 
Dutch history. For attempting to avenge 
his destruction, his two sons :were also 


condemned; one escaped, and the other 
was beheaded. 
Two great Dutch liberals, Francis 


Adrian van der Kemp, and Colonel A. G. 
Mappa, a short time later came to this 
country, when they were driven. from 
Holland because of. their stout opposition 


to political tyranny. These two were 
among the founders of the Barneveld 
church. 


In capital letters, in the few articles of 
association as they appear in the existing 
original “church book’, it was proclaimed, 
“Liberty of conscience shall be preserved 
inviolate.’ Van der Kemp and his asso- 
ciates were determined that every mem- 
ber should have the right of free inquiry 
into the Scriptures and of thinking as he 
chose. Consequently, from its beginning 
the church never has had a creed or other 
statement to be used as a test for mem- 
bership. Van der Kemp was intimate with 
such great Americans as the Adamses and 
Thomas Jefferson, and was extended a 
hearty welcome to America by President 
Washington, in a letter still preserved. 
It was through van der Kemp that the 
famous “Jefferson Bible” was published in 
England without disclosing the author, 

(Continued on page 619) 
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England’s Great Guardian 


GOOD WITNESS of what a journal may be— 

what, in truth, it is—in this dubious day of the 
American newspaper, is C. P. Scott’s Manchester 
Guardian. Mr. Scott is retiring from the direction 
of that journal after fifty-seven continuous years of 
service. It is his own, and his son will carry it 
forward. We have noted in the American press on 
this occasion such praise of both the man and his 
paper as could not be bestowed upon any other 
daily journal in the world. We sweep with that 
sentence, and mean to. The distinction is merited. 
So high and fine has The Guardian been that to 
speak of its integrity or its sincerity were a kind of 
impertinence. Always liberal in its viewpoint, on 
all matters from religion to politics (the Scotts are 
Unitarians), this provincial English paper has been 
as restrained as it has been unmistakable in its 
opinions. Among the men of the editorial craft 
everywhere it is a joy to pay tribute to its excellence 
in intellectual content, its literary cogency and 
finish, and its well-bred fairness to those who dis- 
agree with it or look upon the world with a different 
philosophic attitude. 

The Guardian is a very substantial economic 
property. It has known adversity in advocating its 
principles, notably in opposing the war against the 
Boers; but its very stability, its quiet immovable- 
ness, joined with its masterly practice of the tech- 
nical canons that rule journalism, have seen it 
safely through not only, but have also prospered it 
and made it an example that we hope some high- 
minded man in this country will one day follow. 
England in all of her progress in moral, social, and 
political affairs owes more to The Guardian than 
to any other paper in the country, because it has 
ever stood for the measures which have proved 
themselves in subsequent history as possessing real 
virtue for that country and for the world. 
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That Ancient Dilemma 


O ONE has ever resolved the dilemma first 

stated by St. Augustine, “Either God cannot 
abolish evil, or He will not. If He will not, he is 
not good; if He cannot, He is not omnipotent.” 
How many thinkers in Christendom to-day give God 
these perfect attributes? We are certain many 
evangelicals do not. Dean Inge, who has his owa 
clever way of propagating heresy without becoming 
hereticable and suffering expulsion from the Church 
of Kngland, says one way of escape from the 
dilemma 


is to hold that God has not yet fully come into His own. 
His world is an unsatisfactory piece of work at present; but 
give Him time, and all will be perfect. To which Bosanquet 
answers harshly: “To project our ideals into the future is the 
death of all sane idealism.” I am afraid he is right. The 
astronomers will not allow us to believe in universal and 
unending progress. 


Of this way of thinking is H. G. Wells, also, for he 
does not believe in God Omnipotent. He is the 
power which makes for righteousness, in the face 
of difficulties He cannot overcome. 


This is certainly how things look [the Dean says]; there are 
many things in the world (and possibly a few people) for 
which we should prefer to think that God is not responsible. 
But this theory, which is also advocated by John Stuart Mill, 
raises serious difficulties. If God and the Devil are wrestling 
more or Jess on equal terms in the arena, who is the umpire? 
Must we not postulate some supergod to hold the stakes? The 
heresy of the Manichzens has always been attractive to many; 
but a heresy it remains. 


A thinker like Henry N. Wieman has gone beyond 
the dilemma into the heresy that God is Process 
which may in the end all go up in dust and we with 
it. Our consolation will have to be in going along. 
Here is inverted evangelicalism with a vengeance, 
and what are the orthodox going to do about it? 
And we, also? 


The Military Doctrine 


ORE than one of us has recoiled from that in- 
most philosophy of the militarist mind, which 
has got itself embodied in every army in the world. 
One sees the ghastly reality of it in a play like 
“Journey’s End”, now running in New York, or in 
“All Quiet on the Western Front”, the new war 
novel by Remarqué. In the drama, the horrible 
break-down of the “Skipper”, as his fellow officers 
call the admirable captain who kept himself satu- 
rated in whisky to deaden his tormented soul, is 
the inevitable doom of a man who keeps somehow 
human. Remarqué sums up the doctrine thus: “In 
himself, man is essentially a beast, only he butters 
it over, like a slice of bread, with a little decorum. 
The Army is built on that: one man must always 
have power over the other. The mischief is merely 
that each has much too much power. A ‘non-com’ 
can torment a private, a lieutenant a ‘non-com’, a 
captain a lieutenant, until he goes mad; and be- 
cause they know they can, they all soon acquire the 
habit more or less. Now, Task you. Let a man 
be whatever you like in peace time, what occupation 
is there in which he can behave like that without 
getting a crack on the nose? He can only do that 
in the Army. It goes to the head of them all, 
you see.” 
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} Come On, Nerissa 


THEME as fresh as the season is how to use a 

vacation. Probably most ministers do not 
preach on the subject, thinking it superfluous. They 
assume that everybody knows enough to do the 
thing right. Few, it may be, take the period liter- 
ally, and vacate, emptying themselves of every in- 
terest, lolling lazily over two weeks or more, to 
return utterly unrefreshed to prosaic routine. But 
it is true that what to do when we can do what we 
please is no light task. The thing is to do some- 
thing. Many persons go on with a period of study 
in summer schools, meeting fresh minds and seeing 
new country. Keeping active, and fleeing languor 
as a pest are sound counsel. We pass from our 
necessary labor to vacation with the purpose of 
getting “the glow of blood and tissue and muscle’, 
as well as “the alert motion of the intellect’’, as one 
writes in The Christian Infe. With moral energies 
at full play on the new occupation, even in gaines 
of the field, the result is a new and healthy tone. 
Tone! That is it—and of such is re-creation, with 
emphasis on the hyphen. Maybe it comes best as 
surprise. Shakespeare’s line is good now,— 


Come on, Nerissa: I have work in hand 
That you know not of. 


Five Spiritual Stages 


INISTERIAL MANNERS in our free churches 
do not encourage personal spiritual confes- 
sions. Few men or women in our pulpits say much 
about their religious experience. But why not? 
We have followed with kindled interest the story of 
his evolution, if not his Odyssey, given by Rey. 
Herbert A. Jump, Congregationalist, and it covers 
five stages, up to his present age of fifty years. “At 
fifteen”, says Mr. Jump, “I had the conventional 
faith of the conventional Sunday-school boy.” 
God’s fingers wrote the Ten Commandments, every- 
thing in the Bible was divinely perfect, and only 
the Christian religion was “worth studying or 
thinking about”’. 

Then Jump went to college, and, at twenty, about 
to graduate, he became a skeptic, thanks to fearless 
and scientific teachers. But it was not the skepti- 
cism Of lost faith. It was that of questioning: “The 
interrogation points in my creed outnumbered the 
periods by a large plurality.” From Amherst Col- 
lege he entered Yale Divinity School, and the rever- 
ent, honest scholarship there kept him on his way 
in religion. Ten years more, and he had been five 
years in a pastorate. It was another stage in his 
life. Under the influence of the theologian, William 
Newton Clarke, in Colgate Seminary, Hamilton, 
N.Y., Mr. Jump learned that feeling also had its 
place. Religion was a thing to be felt, tasted, 
experienced, lived. 

From New York State to Brunswick, Maine, was 
a transition more than physical, for here he was 
close for five years to William De Witt Hyde, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, and a mighty seer, in his 
day, for all of liberal spirit in the ministry a full 
generation ago. Then was the “ethic of Jesus” com- 
ing into being in American thought, and the intima- 
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tions of the social gospel, with its demand that the 
Church “stand and deliver’ a reason for the faith 
that was in it. Many men went with Mr. Jump in 
those days near the beginning of the century, and, 
like him, many became social zealots. There was 
‘nothing but” the social gospel. 

“Tf my faith at fifteen was a parrot faith, at 
twenty a skeptical faith, at thirty a mystical faith, 
at forty it was a bold and uncompromising social 
faith. . . . How could the benevolence and justice 
of Jesus be brought to pass in complex modern 
America?” The battle for social Christianity has 
practically been won, he thinks, at least in his own 
communion. If that is too strong a statement, as 
we believe, at least the fact of social religion is 
recognized. 

As he turns fifty, Mr. Jump is a man of “satisfy- 
ing spiritual optimism”. He gives his creed in mid- 
channel, and its cheerfulness is seasoning. But 
when he says his faith at fifty is like that of “a 
soldier home from the wars”, and it knows “the joy 
of victory”, we droop, disappointed. The battle 
oer? At fifty! Man, ask Harry F. Ward (of an 
age with Jump) about the social Christianity that 
is not. Ask George A. Gordon, beyond seventy, 
about the dearth of respectable theology. Ask any 
minister for a shining mystic; where is one? 

The fact is, as many issues, battles, shortcomings, 
defeats in religion are present as when Mr. Jump 
was spiritually impassioned for the social gospel. 
They are ever present; the change comes in men, 
not in the conditions. The world is always out of 
joint. And when the evil times are not obvious, we 
make them evil and of low estate by heightening 
and chastening our ideals and resolution. Always, 
always we press toward the goal that will never be 
reached. When a man thinks his religion attains, 
let him find himself instantly, and cry, “Mirage!” 


A Famous Churchgoer 


ECAUSEH, for one thing, he was a scrupulously 
regular churchgoer, what Theodore Roosevelt 
said in nine terse paragraphs is ever alive: 
5. He may not hear a good 
sermon at church. He will 


hear a sermon by a good man 
who with his good wife is en- 


1. In this actual world, a 
churehless community, a com- 
munity where men _ have 
abandoned and scoffed at or 


ignored their religious needs, 
is a community on the rapid 
down-grade. 

2. Church-work and church- 
attendance mean the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of feeling 
some responsibility for others. 

3. There are enough holi- 
days for most of us. Sabbaths 
differ from any other holidays 
in the fact that there are fifty- 
two of them every year. 
Therefore, on Sabbaths, go to 
church. 

4, Yes, I know all the ex- 
cuses. I know that one can 
worship the Creator in a grove 
of trees, or by a running 
brook, or in a man’s own 
house, just as well as in 
church. But I also know, as 
a matter of cold fact, that the 
average man does not thus 
worship, 


gaged all the week in making 
hard lives a little easier. 


6. He will listen to and take 
part in reading some beauti- 
ful passages from the Bible. 
And if he is not familiar with 
the Bible, he has suffered a 
loss. 


7. He will take part in sing- 
ing some good hymns. 


8. He will meet and nod or 
speak to good, quiet neighbors. 
He will come away feeling a 
little more charitable toward 
all the world, even toward 
those excessively foolish young 
men who regard churchgoing 
as a soft performance. 


9. I advocate a man’s join- 
ing in church-work for the sake 
of showing his faith by his 
works. 
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Modernism and Missions 
Ww. A. VROOMAN 


HUMAN NBEDS AND CHRISTIANITY. By Fran- 
cis J. McConnell. New York: The Friendship 
Press. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, seventy-five cents. 


The conversion of. the world to Chris- 
tianity. has long been the goal set before 
the Church. Chief among the motives 
for Christian missions has beeu the belief 
that the only way of salvation from the 
wrath of God in this life and the life to 
come is faith in Christ as a personal 
Saviour and in the Atonement he made 
for sin. With the modern decline of this 
belief there has been a decline of interest 
in world-evangelization. Bishop McCon- 
nell very wisely ignores this traditional 
motive entirely. He expresses a desire 
“to approach the task of evangelization 
from the point of view of that emphasis 
on human values which is so distinctive 
of Christianity. The common task the 
world over to-day is increasing!y to exalt 
the human values. It does not detract 
from the distinctiveness of Christianity 
to admit that many non-Christian com- 
munities are striving at the same task. 
Any Christianity which at all uaderstands 
itself puts in a central place the service 
to be rendered to human lives.” Bishop 
McConnell has traveled widely in “heathen” 
lands, and has observed with generous 
sympathy the means employed to amelio- 
rate the sufferings of mankind, the conso- 
lations offered by other religions. He 
believes “that the view which centers 
around Christ can be made to bring a 
better and fuller life for human beings 
here and now”. “Social betterment is so 
truly of the essence of the gospel that any 
preaching of the gospel sooner or later 
sets men to work to save society.” He 
does not say clearly just what should be 
the content of such a gospel. He certainly 
does not seem to think that the traditional 
evangelistic gospel is the essential thing. 
What men need is devotion to the moral 
and social ideals inherent in the teachings 
of Jesus. These lead men into a deeper 
understanding of the Divine Will, and 
through obedience to that Will they will 
escape from the evils that cause so much 
misery in the world. “This emphasis on 
obedience to the Divine Will is the only 
basis for a world-wide kingdom. The one 
test always in everyone’s reach is that of 
doing whatever measure of Divine Will 
one may know.” “I have said often enough 
that Christianity does not put into men 
any new faculties, or destroy any faculties 
they already possess. It seeks to deal 
with native faculties redemptively, to util- 
ize them in harmony with the moral and 
spiritual ideals of a Christian humanity.” 

To convert men to Christian ideals of 
life is not, then, to impose upon them a 
new creed for belief, but a new code of 
conduct, a higher ideal of character. 
“Christianity speaks at every particular 
period through the world-views of that 
period, and its views are in many respects 


dependent upon the knowledge at hand in 
the various eras. As knowledge grows 
from more to more, the framework of 
Christianity takes on large proportions.” 
The gospel is good news, and it is good 
news of help and healing that Christian 
civilization must take to more backward 
peoples. “The good news of which we 
have been speaking has had to do with 
the actual relief of pain, the conquest of 
distressing superstition, the victory over 
poverty, and the release from multifarious 
forms of bondage.” 

Christianity seems to emerge from this 
view as an organized philanthropy with 
the religious motive of doing the will of 
God in the spirit of love and good will 
to everyone. The writer admits that “the 
uniqueness of Christianity is not now in- 
terpreted” as it was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. “It is now interpreted as the 
ability to utilize good everywhere.’ When 
all the knowledge and power of Christian 
peoples shall be brought into the service 
of good will, peace, and brotherhood, the 
knowledge of God will become a clearer 
vision. We shall learn to love God only 
as we obey His will in loving our fellow 
men. The problem set before the Church 
is therefore that of showing men how to 
use their knowledge and their inventions 
redemptively to relieve the sufferings of 
the world, and with increase of peace and 
good will shall come a deeper knowledge 
of God and the consciousness of His 
presence. ‘We wait for the full vision 
until the world has become ready for it 
through the attainment of world-wide 
brotherhood.’ This book indicates the 
movement of Modernism in the direction 
taken by religious liberals long ago, and it 
should do much to renew interest in the 
great enterprises of Christian missions as 
centers of philanthropic effort and Chris- 
tian service. It shows the way to secure 


an answer to the great prayer of the 
Church—‘‘Thy kingdom come.” 
The Man 


THE REDISCOVERY OF JESUS. By Fred Merri- 


field. New York: Henry Holt dnd Company. 
$1.25. 
Professor Merrifield aims to help in 


making clear “the probable outlines of the 
eareer of the most influential man of all 
history”. The critical work of historical 
research being now established and ac- 
cepted, it is time for psychological com- 
prehension and appreciation. ‘The reader 
will be invigorated by this confident and 
enthusiastic account of Jesus as a man 
whose profound experience made him as- 
sume the joys and burdens of a prophet’s 
career. Jesus is seen in terms of Prophecy 
Renewed—a preacher of Messianic hope, 
but not, Merrifield insists, claiming for 
himself the office of the Messianic Son of 
Man. He found it his supreme mission to 
broadcast the happy news of God’s love 
through word and act of his own. “The 
love-motive, practical everyday concern for 
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the betterment of mankind, was the domi- 
nating note in his life.’ In the end there 
were hours of bitter loneliness and a 
victory found in the sorrow of defeat; but 
typically Jesus was a joyful prophet, of 
sunny nature and happy life, “one of the 
most charming and likable men’, and his 
demonstration of the life of love leads the 
world to-day toward its ultimate goal. 
Professor Merrifield aims to restore the 
vividness of thought and action which the 
first hearers and friends found in Jesus. 
His method consists largely in the use of 
expressive modern paraphrase of his 
words. We may remember how effective 
such paraphrase was in the use made of 
it by Erasmus. It is peculiarly helpful in 
the outlines of the Gospels appended to 
this work. A.C, 


Tabloid Reviews 


A WANDERER’S WAY. By Charles BF. Raven, 
D.D., Canon of Liverpool and Chaplain to the 
King. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$1.75. 

Dr. Raven writes his spiritual biography, 
with considerable diffidence (“This book 
ought not to have been published”, he 
says at the outset), but with a desire to 
be helpful to others; and, in the opinion 
of the writer, with a result that amply 
justifies his venture. He tells of his early 
school-days, his life at the university, his 
brief term in business, and his decision 
to become a minister; of his doubts and 
his conquest of them; of a “diversity of 
impressions of the ways of the world”, of 
certain mystic experiences that have 
meant much to him, and of his personal 
faith. Dr. Raven loves the Church of 
England. “In the last twenty years”, he 
says, “it has developed enormously; lib- 
eral views are characteristic of all the 
vital elements in its various parties; it is 
becoming conscious of a new unity and 
solidarity, and a new type of Anglican, at 
once evangelical, modernist, and catholic, 
is emerging.” Certainly this is true if 
Anglicans are coming to,be like Dr. Raven, 
whose liberalism is plainly evident and 
whose religion is sincere and spiritual. 


F. B.S. 
Can I TeAcH My CHILD RELIGION? By George 
Stewart. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
€ Co., Inc. $1.50. 


Dr. Stewart is minister of the Presby- 
terian Church in Stamford, Conn. He has 
written a number of books besides this 
one. Of course, his answer to the inter- 
rogative title is, ‘Yes’, and on the whole 
the answer is sensible. There are clear- 
cut paragraphs on children’s fears and how 
to allay them; a good chapter on religious 
instruction in the home, with an assem- 
bling of available materials for such in- 
struction ; and several good bibliographies, 
which would be better if they included 
Gannett’s A Little Child at the Breakfast 
Table, and some of the Beacon Course 
books. We note that the author was 
“raised” instead of “reared”, spells “can- 
dor” with an extra “uw”, says “proven” for 
“proved”, splits his infinitives occasionally, 
uses “as” for “like” on page 136, and mis- 
spells the name of Bailey, the author of 
The Gospel in Art. But never mind—he is 
bound for the Kingdom! E. F. 
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Tune In! 
ROSE BROOKS 


Bob Farwell twirled the knob on the 
radio set swiftly, impatiently, and at full 
force. A woman’s voice, shouting instruc- 
tions about the flakiness of biscuits, was 
eut short. A man’s voice bellowed garden- 
ing instructions, and was cut off in the 


‘middle of a roar to let a squeaky child’s 


yoice make a futile attempt to spell 
rhinoceros. 7 

“Bunk!” muttered Bob, glum as a 
thundercloud. He snapped off the radio 
and slumped into the depths of a chair. 
“Always the same old howls. Thought the 
radio was going to be some fun.” 

“Tt is’, said David, blowing in, cheerful 
as a sea breeze, in time to hear Bob’s com- 
plaint. “All you’ve got to do is tune in on 
what you want.” 

“What I want! 
get, .don’t I? 
programs ?” 

David, not so much as listening to his 
older brother’s fussing, was sitting in front 
of the radio, turning the knob slowly, hair 


I have to take what I 
Do I -make the radio 


by hair. 

“Nothing there’, said Bob. “I tried 
7em all.” 

“No, you didn’t”, said David. “Not by 


a long shot. You never do.. Keep still a 
minute, will you, Bob? This set’s a wizard, 
if you’ve got a little patience for sharp 
tuning.” 

David, it soon appeared, did have the 
patience necessary for sharp tuning, and 
presently a violin, played by a master 
hand, rewarded his efforts. 

“Like it?” he asked affably. 

“Tt’s all right’, admitted Bob grudg- 
ingly. “Bet you can’t get anything else, 
though, except my howlers.” 

“What do you Jet ‘em howl for?’ de- 
manded David indignantly. “You ought. 
to know enough to run a prize set like this 
so it sounds right.’ As he spoke, he re- 
luctantly cut short the violin playing, and 
slowly, carefully turned the knob till a 
military band played a march calculated 
to cheer the gloomiest feelings. 

“How’s that?’ demanded David. “All 
you've got to do is tune in. The stuff’s 
there, either kind you want.” 

Mother, resting on a couch on the porch, 
smiled into the summer dusk, and sighed 
as she smiled. The smile was, as usual, 
for David. The sigh, as usual, was for 
Bob. 

“What does make them so different?’ 
she thought. “It isn’t training, because 
hasn’t one had just as much home and 
training as the other? David has the 
secret, bless him, that makes the whole 
world a sunny place, for himself, for every 
one else. - Bob makes everyone feel like a 
thundercloud. And now for the job of 
telling them we can’t go away for August.” 

Mrs. Farwell kept still as a mouse and 
listened to the gay and spirited band until 
that program ended. 


“Now what'll you have?’ demanded 


David in the voice of one sure he could 
supply anything in reason. But before 
Bob could answer, their mother called. 

“Come here, boys’, she bade them. 
“T’ve been listening, too, out here on the 
porch. We all ought to feel so cheered up 
by that band music that we can take an 
unexpected blow without whimpering.” 

“Blow ?’. said David, in swift concern, 
running out to his mother as if to defend 
her from an actual blow. 

“Now what’s happened?’ asked Bob 
morosely, following slowly. ‘“Nothing’s 
upset vacation plans, has there?’ 

“Just that’, said Mrs. Farwell. “We'll 
have to stay home all summer this year. 
Father told me, last week, just before he 
went off on his last trip. He wanted me 
to wait till he got home, to tell you. I 
mean he knew you'd be disappointed, and 
he wanted to tell you himself. It has been 
a hard year, and the expense of the shore 
cottage is something we can save. I pre- 
ferred to tell you before Father came 
home, so you’d get over the edge of your 


disappointment. Let’s show Father we 
can march in step with that band.” 
David, curled on the couch at his 


mother’s feet, said: “Father doesn’t get 
much fun out of being at the beach, any- 
way. Spends about half his summer on 
the train, commuting. Is Father awfully 
disappointed ?” 

“Can't we go for even half the summer?” 
asked Bob. 

“No”, said Mother firmly. “Not for half, 
not for a quarter, not for any at all.” To 
David she said: “He isn’t disappointed for 
himself. He is, for you boys.” 

“How about you, Mums?’ asked David. 

“Me? I don’t care where we are, if only 
we're all well and happy”, said Mother, 
with a suspicious little catch in her voice. 

“Well’, resumed David, ‘we're all well, 
aren’t we? And what’s the matter with 
being happy at home in summer, same as 
any other time of year?’ Sitting straight 
with sudden enthusiasm, he chattered on: 
“Well, if you want to know, I’m tickled! 
Who do you s’pose is going to be home all 
summer, Bob?” 

Bob shook his head, but David’s high 
spirits flowed on. 

“Ted Brown, that’s who! Been away to 
school three years, and he begged his 
family to stay home this summer !” 

“Much you know about it’, from Bob. 
“What good does that do us, anyway ?%’ 

“IT do know”, said Dayid, suddenly shy. 
“Ted has written to me all this time. 
Mother knows. -I wouldn't tell you, ’cause 
you laugh at things.” 

Mother nodded. 

“Written to you! 
older.” 

“That's no matter. When he was home, 
didn’t I always ask him things, and didn’t 
he always tell me, ‘cause he said his head 
was full of just the same things when he 


He’s four years 
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was my age? And he’s bringing his pal 
to spend the summer, and he said he was 
sorry we were always away all summer, 
’cause I could chum around with them in 
their business.” 

“Business? What business?” 

“Oh, Ted says he’s tired of loafing. And 
his father’s going to let him run their 
second-best car for commercial purposes.’ 

“Mother! What’s he talking about?” 

Mother was laughing. ‘“ ‘Commercial 
purposes’ is right”, said she. ‘Ted and 
his pal are going to drive people around, 
and get paid for it.” 

“Oh!” said Bob, seeing, in his mind’s 
eye, David going off on many a happy 
jaunt. 

“And that’s not all.” 
in full swing. “Bet I could earn a lot of 
money myself. Who takes care of every- 
body’s lawns all summer? Bill Rogers! 
And this summer he’s got to be away, and 
he asked me just yesterday did I know 
any boy who’d be home.” David spoke as 
if being home had suddenly become a 


David was again 


Sunday 


Along the road the fir-trees grow, 
Slender and tall in a long green row, 
With their topmost tips all lifted high 


Like solemn fingers that point to the 
sky ; 

And the little white church that tops thie 
hill 


Points with its steeple ligher still. 
—Rachel Field, 


Sentence Sermon 


For I have given you an example, 
—JOHN witi. 15. 
privilege. “Guess how much he makes? 


Twelve a week, yes, sir! Guess Ted isn’t 
the only one who doesn’t want to loaf. 
Mums, I’m going over to see Bill! Be 
right back !” ; 

Mother broke a long silence by saying 
softly to Bob: ‘Well, son, it looks to me 
as though David has tuned in to a pretty 
good summer. Didn't take him long, did 
it? I guess David’s right. Didn’t he say 
this evening, before he found the violin 
and then the band, that the good stuff is 
always there if you use your wits about 
tuning in?” 

Before Bob could 
back, still on the run. 

“T’ve landed the lawns!” 


answer, David was 


he shouted 


from the front door. “Bill says he’s 
mighty glad to turn ’em over to me. Says 


that’s all one boy can do, twelve dollars’ 
worth a week. Says lots more people have 
asked him to do theirs this summer. 
Chance for another boy, he says. Can you 
think of anybody, Mums?” 

“Think of anybody! How about me?” 
Bob spoke in a new voice, and Mother and 
David were too amazed to answer. 

“Guess you're right, Dave’, went on the 
new voice. “I’ve been a dub at tuning in. 
How about teaching me to do a little sharp 
tuning?” 

“What’s he talking about, Mums?” ap- 
pealed David, entirely at sea. 

“T can tell you myself. You needn’t ask 
Mother’, said Bob. “If I stop grouching, 

(Continued on page 616) 
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Laws, Church and Youth, Pioneering, 
Topics at Essex Conference Meeting 


NITARIANS of Haverhill, Mass., en- 

tertained the Essex Conference for 
its 178d session, which met in the Uni- 
versalist Church on invitation of the min- 
ister, Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, June 9. 
The new president of the Conference is 
Arthur Bartlett of Marblehead, Mass., 
who recently became the administrative 
vice-president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. : 

Judge Robert W. Hill of Salem, Mass., 
gave the first address, on “A Government 
of Laws”. He whimsically took his text 
from the “Gospel according to Calvin 
Coolidge”: “The constitution represents a 
government of law. There is only one 
other authority. That is force.” After 
stating that there are two groups of ex- 
tremists in the United States—those who 
insist on obedience to all of the laws on 
our statute books and those who believe 
in flagrant disobedience—he said that our 
problem is that of finding a means be- 
tween the two. There are three underlying 
principles which must be grasped before 
we can reach this mean intelligently. We 
must realize, first, that not all violations 
of the law are criminal. Examples are 
the Boston Tea Party, the opposition to 
the Fugitive Slave Law, the unenforced 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, and 
Mr. Scopes’s teaching of evolution in Ten- 
nessee. - Hence, second, not all objectors 
to law are criminals. The only way in 
which to fight a poor law is to draw the 
public’s attention to it. Some one must 
make himself the “goat” in order to get 
a bad law repealed. The third premise 
is that a proposed law should be adapted 
to the end of curing an evil. The Puritans 
indulged in a regulatory debauch which 
we are still enjoying. There are now laws 
regulating even the length of sheets in 
hotels. Attempts have been made to make 
voting compulsory. We have a censorship 
law which makes Boston the laughing- 
stock of the nation. Boston has simply 
compelled the bootlegging of books. The 
sale of books has not been stopped. 

Are we in favor of the enforcement of 
all laws on the books? Hach man should 
reach some decision and then take action 
to help improve the situation. We must 
decide upon a proper theory of law. The 
only laws which are sacred are those 
which are necessary for the safety of the 
home, of property. It is our business to 
see to it that proper laws are made and 
that we support them. Rather than ex- 
pect our representatives to boast about the 
legislation they have secured, should we 
not be better off if some of our men would 
come back to us saying, ‘‘Look at what I 
kept off the statute books”? Ultimately 
the community is responsible. 

Miss Marjory ©. Warren, general secre 
tary of the Travelers’ Aid Society, spoke 
on “A Community’s Responsibility for 
Strangers’. She described the work of 
her society, calling attention to aspects of 
this work, which is of great value to the 
community and which is as yet to a great 
extent unknown. 


“What Will the Church Do with Youth ?”’ 
was considered by Robert Macllroy, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. R. U. of the Second 
Church in Salem, Mass. He said: 

“Although the church must have definite 
and concrete connections with the young 
people, it cannot adopt the attitude of the 
dictator. The liberal churches realize the 
incongruity of pouring fear and trust from 
the same bottle, and yet, though they are 
not making this sort of effort to bring 
youth into the church, they are too often 
doing something else which is not only un- 
fair but also insulting to the intelligence 
of the young people. I refer you to any 
church notice for the week. What does it 
say? ‘The Y. P. R. U. will meet in the 
parish house at seven o’clock. There will 
be a business meeting and a short reli- 
gious service, after which there will be a 
social hour and refreshments.’ There it is 
in a nutshell. The appeal to the stomach 
and to youth’s known desire for a good 
time. I ask you, in all frankness, is it 
fair? You may say, ‘All this may be true, 
but surely the young people get something 
out of the religious service.’ Possibly they 
do, but, nine times out of ten, except in 
college centers, these brief religious sery- 
ices are merely unsatisfactory attempts to 
justify the name of the group, and the 
appeal is not a religious one but a social 
one.” 

After describing the work of his own 
group, which devotes three hours to the 
discussion of religion, politics, literature, 
and to hearing good music, he continued: 
“As the opportunity for higher education 
is given to more and more youths, they 
are coming to realize that the church is 
not giving them all it should, that it has 
been ‘pulling the wool down over their 
eyes’ as to what the most important things 
in life are. Goethe once said, ‘When I 
become acquainted with a man, my first 
inquiry is: With what does he occupy him- 
self and how, and with what degree of 
perseverance? The answer regulates the 
interest which I take in that man for 
life. Are the children of the present to 
go on through the rest of their lives mak- 
ing the grindstone, the office, and a pack 
of cards their main interests? What will 
the church do with youth? How will it 
help youth to answer Goethe’s question? 
I have given my answer, but it is upon 
your answers that the relations of the 
younger generation with the church will 
depend.” 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach delivered an 
address on the subject, “Our Creative 
Tradition”. He spoke of the importance 
of our understanding that ours is a tradi- 
tion that has been kept active and progres- 
sive through the appearance, age after age, 
of men who were creating what has not 
been before. These men were all reviled 
by the orthodox and the sterile thinkers 
of their times. From an inspiring account 
of a number of our creative forbears, he 
deduced three principles which must de- 
termine the continuance of our creative 
tradition. J irst, our religion must be a 
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solitary experience. It must come when 
we are alone and we must work it out 
alone. Second, we are bound to be in the 
minority. 


causes. Our churches should require of 
their ministers and their members the 
continuance of this work. Did a chureh 
ever require a man to show evidence that 
he will defend the liberties of the consti- 
tution? No, the conventional order and 
institutions are always a restraining in- 
fluence. Third, we must experiment. A 
new theological revolution is on. FExperi- 
mentation is the only way. But, all ex- 
perimenters have been persecuted. Chan- 
ning and Socrates did not go unpunished. 
They wanted to live according to reason 
and in holiness. Dr. Dieffenbach declared 
that he knew of no humanist who is not 
living for the sake of holiness. They are 
going on. They are going on before. To 
be individuals and to carry on this crea- 
tive tradition means to stand alone, to 
join the minority, and for the sake of 
experimentation. 


Second Church, Brookline, Growth 


Since October 1, thirty-three persons 
have joined the Second Unitarian Chureh 
in Brookline, Mass., bringing the roll of 
formal members up to 110, it was reported 
at the annual meeting. There has been an 
increase in church attendance, and the 
church school, with an enrollment of 
twenty-four children, brings out an at- 
tendance each Sunday of from fifteen to 
twenty children. The collection for the 
American Unitarian Association has risen 
from $78.75 last year to $84 this year, and 
the $400 agreed yearly payment to the 
Association for reducing the mortgage was 
augmented by $100 this year. Instead of 
the usual deficit, the treasurer’s books 
showed a surplus of $48.15 at the close of 
the year, with all bills for the year paid. 

William L. Kelt, who has served for 
twenty-five years as treasurer, was elected 
treasurer emeritus. Other officials were 
chosen as follows: Mrs. F. R. Washburn, 
clerk; Augustus Wordell, treasurer; Mrs. 
William M. Tay and A. Burton Wiswell, 
members of the Prudential Committee for 
five years. Harry Stevens is president of 
the church. 


Hackley-Proctor Essay Prizes 


The essay prize contest conducted an- 
nually between students of the Hackley 
School and Proctor Academy resulted as 
follows: First place, Carl L. Billman, Jr., 
of Winchester, Mass., for Hackley ; second 
place, John French, of Canton, Ohio, for 
Hackley ; third place, Murray Smith, An- 
dover, N.H., for Proctor. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—A class of twelve girls 
of the First Parish Unitarian Chureh 
school, known as the Wah-wah-taysee Club, 
has been added to the list of Lend a Hand 
Clubs affiliated with the national society. 


The great things of a creative © 
nature have always been im unpopular. 


P 
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Discussions of Humboldt Lecture Topics 
to Continue in Local Groups Next Year 


So vote young people at their sixth Institute 
ALINE KETELSEN 


HBP sixth annual Iowa Young People’s 

Institute of Religious Liberals, held at 
Humboldt from June 24 to June 28, was 
one of the most successful of these ,confer- 
ences ever conducted. Some sixty dele- 
gates were entertained by the Humboldt 
people. Following the custom begun last 
year, eighteen persons from Davenport, 
Iowa, chartered a bus to take them over 
the 280-odd miles. They were accompanied 
by two Keokuk, Iowa, girls and Robert C. 
Withington of the Meadville Theological 
School. The Des Moines Y. P. R. U. was 
represented by nine delegates, while Sioux 
City ranked third in number, with eight. 
Three Rockford, Ill., young people accepted 
the invitation to attend Humboldt when 
the Clear Lake Conference was canceled 
for this year. Both Lincoln and Omaha, 
Neb., were represented. 

Following the regular dinner Monday 
evening, served by the Humboldt Unity 
Circle, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of 
the Western Conference, told of his trip 
to India, where he represented the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association at the celebra- 
tion of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the Brahmo Samaj. Following his talk, 
the delegates attended the Chautauqua 
performance of “Lightnin’”’. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave the 
first morning lecture each day. He dis- 
cussed “Religion as a Social Force in the 
Past”. ‘Organized religion’, he said, “has 
always been in the past a factor in the 
social order; the religious beliefs and 
rituals of primitive man all had their 
original significance in social relations”. 
Little has been accomplished by organized 
religion, because “the importance of the 


institution was made greater than the 
cause for which the institution was 


created. The institution must exist, but 
the aim for which it stands must be kept 
uppermost.” 

In his next lecture, on “The Family in 
Modern Society”, he brought out the fact 
that religion has three functions in this 
field: (1) To increase interest of society 
in the social aspect of the questions in- 
volved in marriage, sex, and family life; 
(2) to disseminate information; (8) to see 
that clergymen are better informed on the 
basis back of marriage. Thursday morn- 
ing his subject was ‘Religion and World 
Peace’. He emphasized the fact that the 
task of the church is to move its con- 
stituency to take an intelligent stand on 
the question of war and peace. ‘We can’t 
do away with disputes between nations, 
but we can settle them without war by 
fully developing agencies for settling in- 
ternational disputes.” His concluding lec- 
ture on “Will Religion be a Social Force 
in the Future?’ stated that there are three 
fields of endeavor which must be met by 
religion: (1) peace and patriotism, (2) 
family and individual, (3) economic. Or- 
ganized religion is doomed if it does not 


meet these three problems. The individual 
satisfaction which religion may give is not 
enough to justify its existence. 

During the second lecture period each 
morning, Rey. Charles P. Connolly of 
Rockford was heard. In his first talk, on 
“Being an Artist’, he defined a true artist 
as one who can live in harmony with his 
surroundings. Live balanced lives; do not 
be dominated to strongly by any one idea. 
Have the right balance of egoism and 
altruism, of the intellectual and the emo- 
tional, of the idealistic and the practical 
in your nature. Wednesday, in his lecture 
on “Being a Meliorist’”, he earried on the 
theme of his first lecture, especially deal- 
ing with the proper balance between 
optimism and pessimism in an individual. 
The varieties of optimism and pessimism 
in their basic interpretations are all phi- 
losophies of despair and indifference. To 
lead a well-balanced life, “Be a meliorist, 
use a dynamic philosophy of living which 
will leave the world better than you 
Piney is 

In Thursday’s lecture, “Being Free’, he 
said: “We have not yet attained freedom; 
mental slavery, lack of desire for truth, is 
one of the most serious menaces confront- 
ing us... . Our freedom is growing only 
in spots. Freedom in itself means nothing 
if we do not use it well.” He concluded 
the series with a very interesting discus- 
sion on “Owning the Universe’. ‘“Some- 
times we are blinded by a_ superficial 
culture which tries to show you what you 
should appreciate rather than let the 
beauty of the object become a part of you. 
By the real appreciation, we make the 
excellent in others our own property.” 

Following a policy adopted in 1928, the 
five-o’clock period was given over to a 
discussion of the morning lectures. This 
provided an unusually interesting hour 
each day, and at the last business session 
it was voted “that the discussion of war 
and peace, marriage, and the balanced life 
be continued in the local organizations”. 

At the dinner hour, Tuesday, Frank B. 
Frederick, president of the Y. P. R. U., 
spoke of the purpose and aim of the 
national organization and of some of its 
immediate plans. Following his talk, 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, spoke on 
“The Modern Church in the Modern Com- 
munity’. He expressed his belief that the 
chureh should help ‘make religion a week- 
day function’, should serve “as a center 
of religious culture, a center of an estab- 
lished ethical influence’, and should be 
“a eritic of the social order’. Wednesday 


evening, State Senator F. C. Gilchrist 
spoke. Thursday night a five-reel film 


picturing the activities of the League of 
Nations was shown, through the courtesy 
of the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association. OCandle-light services  fol- 
lowed the evening programs. 

The afternoon activities were in charge 
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of Newton E. Lincoln, who supervised a 
tennis tournament and arranged a base- 
ball series. Miss Ruth Stacey of Des 
Moines and Ronald Berkheimer of Hum- 
boldt won their respective tournaments 
and were presented with the tennis cups 
at the banquet Friday night. Every after- 
noon there was swimming in the Des 
Moines River. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Alma Selk, 
Lincoln, Neb.; vice-president, Betty Meade, 
Iowa City, Iowa; secretary, Aline Ketel- 
sen, Davenport, Iowa; treasurer, Judge 
Dixon, Sioux City, Iowa; regional vice- 


presidents, Ruth Stacey, Des Moines, 
Dorothy Luft, Keokuk, Elberta Wood- 
ward, Griswold, Iowa, Clark Yager, 


Omaha, Neb., Philip Lane, Humboldt. 


Union Services in Washington 


Summer union services are being held 
in Washington, D.C., by All Souls Unita- 
rian, the Mount Pleasant Congregational, 
and the Universalist National Memorial 
Churches. The first six services are held 
in All Souls Church, the last six—four in 
August and two in September—in the 
Mount Pleasant Church. Following are 
the ministers who have preached and will 
preach: June 23, Dr. John van Schaick, 
editor, The Christian Leader ; June 30-July 
14, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce; July 21, Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker, Toledo, Ohio; 
July 28, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Wash- 
ington; August 4, Rev. Robert Wood Coe, 
South Congregational Church, Brockton, 
Mass.; August 11 and 18, Rey. Cornelius 
Greenway, Church of the Redemption, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; August 25 (to be announced) ; 
September 1, Rey. Charles Stanley Jones, 
Highland Park Congregational Church, 
Detroit, Mich.; September 8, Rev. Moses 
R. Lovell, Washington. 


Services in Long Beach, Calif. 


Sunday services are continuing at the 


First Unitarian Church, Long Beach, 
Calif., through August 11, with these 
preachers: July 21, Rev. Marshall. L. 


Mertins; July 28, Prof. William Van Velsor 
Ewert; August 4, Dr. Julius Leibert; 
August 11, Rabbi Harvey B. Franklin. 


Accessions to Circulating Library 


ALLEN : ‘Story behind the Gospels.” 
Doue: ‘Religion for the New Day.” 


LippMANN: “A Preface to Morals.” 
MarTinpAu: “Harriet Martineau’s Autobiog- 
raphy.”’ Two volumes. 


Ricu: “Family Life To-day.” 
WipMAn: “Methods of Private Religious Living.” 
These books have recently been added 
to the Circulating Library, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. After July, a new 
Catalogue of the books in the Circulating 
Library will be available, and may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Library. 


Wuirre Prains, N.Y.—Young people of 
the Community Church have been collect- 
ing for a fund to build and equip a Paxton 
Hibben Memorial Hospital for Children in 
Russia, having previously sent $22.64 to 
the China Famine Relief. 
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“Personality Clinics” at Lake Erie 


Also vocational conferences, 


new features at fifth annual 


gathering of young people 


OCATIONAL CONFERENCES and 
Areca clinics” were two innova- 
tions at the fifth annual Lake Erie Con- 
ference, held at Linwood Park, Vermilion, 
Ohio, June 25-30. Regional delegates came 
from Erie, Pa., Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
Youngstown, Toledo, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Detroit, Mich. Looking back over the past 
four summers, the director, Miss Gertrude 
Taft, and the staff believe this conference 
to have been the best of all. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, minister of the 
Universalist Church of Our Father, in 
Detroit, and president of the Universalist 
General Convention, held the vocational 
conferences. The first day, the young 
people listed their choice of vocation. Then 
they proceeded to find out whether he- 
redity or environment had had the most 
influence, by comparing their choices with 
the occupations followed by parents, grand- 
parents, and other relatives, and searching 
for influences in home life, school, and 
other environments. The next two days 
were spent in “putting on the witness 
stand” representatives of the various 
choices. Each representative was asked 
to make a full statement of why he had 
chosen the occupation, what he thought he 
was to get out of it to satisfy him, and 
what preparation it required. The con- 
ference voted these discussions their 
hearty approval. 

The “personality clinics” were conducted 
by Carl A. Hempel, director of religious 
education in the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn, Mass., and Mrs. Ruth Owens 
Pullman of Cleveland, wife of Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman, minister of All Souls Uni- 
yersalist Church in that city. Some of 
the questions in these clinics were: Upon 
what should our choice of a husband or 
wife depend? What are we to do about 
long engagements? What about marriage 
between different social groups, religious 
groups, racial groups? Should a woman 
continue working after marriage? On the 
last question’ they offered the suggestion 
that wives become partners with their 
husbands as far as their business or pro- 
fession would permit. Both groups agreed 
that idle time must be overcome. 

Dr. Edwin L. Clarke, professor of soci- 
ology at Oberlin College, gave three morn- 
ing lectures: “Religious Belief in an Age 
of Science’, ‘The Church and Ethies”, and 
“Putting Religion into Industry”. Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter delivered the fourth 
lecture, on “Problems of Modern Family 
Life”. His statement regarding the 
churches’ moral obligation with respect to 


marriage was heartily approved. His ser- 
mon at the Sunday morning service on 


“Religion and World Peace’ was inspiring. 

The talks on the beach were given as 
follows: “The Glory of the Commonplace”, 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton; “The Modern 
Church in the Modern Community”, Wait- 
still H. Sharp, secretary of the Department 
of Religious Edueation; “Young People 
and World Peace’, Mr. Pullman; “Preju- 
dices: Their Causes and Cure”, Dr. Clarke. 


These talks proved as popular as ever. 
Dr. Clarke and Mr. Sharp developed some 
interesting diversities of opinion with re- 
gard to humanists and each other’s appre- 
ciation of poetry. 

At the annual banquet, perhaps the hit 
of the evening was the “Eccentric Family”. 

The chapel and candlelight services 
were conducted by the young people. 

Frank Frederick, Y. P. R. U. president, 
conducted a conference on club problems, 
and expressed his delight that the Lake 
Erie Conference was so much like the one 
at the Shoals. 


INTERVIEW 


HIS THE FIRST 


Harlow Shapley, but forty-two, is considered 
one of the world’s leading astronomers. The 
interview with him published in THr RHGISTER, 
July 4, was the first of a series of Talks with 
Scientists, by Edward H. Cotton, which will 
continue several weeks. Professor Shapley’s 
researches at Princeton, Mt. Wilson Opbserva- 
tory, and the Harvard Observatory, of which 
he is director, have been recognized through- 
out the world. He is a member of several 
scientific societies, some of them of interna- 
tional repute. His discovery of the center of 
our universe and his estimation of enormous 
distances in space mark an epoch in the science 
of astronomy. At present he is working on a 
generalization which may prove to be one of 
the most useful contributions yet made to the 
structure and meaning of the universe 


The Meadville Federation of the Y. P. 
R. U. held its annual meeting for election 
of officers and instructed them to get the 


support of the various churches for the 
Lake Erie Conference. 

Meadville Federation officers elected 
were: President, Marceline Coe, Cleve- 


land; secretary-treasurer, Richard Shook, 
Youngstown; Western vice-president, Ed- 
ward Brushaber, Detroit; Eastern vice- 
president, Richard Knowlton, Buffalo; 
Y. P. R. U. representative, Charles H. 
Wagner, Jr., Cleveland. 
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As usual, The Lake Erie Breeze, the 
conference daily, was issued. Mrs. A. §. 
Fawcett and Charles H. Wagner, Jr., were 
in charge of the publication. Miss Mar- 
celine Coe directed religious activities, and 
George E. Bickford the recreations. 

M. ©. 


Personals 


George Faulkner, organist at the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church in Provi- 
dence, R.I., is spending three months at 
the conservatory in Fontainebleau, France, 
during the summer. 


Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz, minister of 
the First Unitarian Parish in Woburn, 
Mass., has written a devotional book en- 
titled “The Protestant Rosary’, which is 
to be published next spring. 


Alfred F. Whitman, who has been elected 
chairman of the executive council of the 
Child Welfare League of America, is a 
member of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Cambridge, Mass. He is execu- 
tive secretary of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety in Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Norman S. Dowd, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Our Father, in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, has been elected a member 
of the executive board of the Ottawa Gen- 
eral Ministerial Association. This is the 
first time a Unitarian minister has been 
chosen to office in the Association. 


Mrs. Katharine Lane Howard, poet and 
illustrator, who died in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
July 6, was the mother of Mrs. John 
Malick, wife of the minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church in Cin- 
cinnati. Much of the art work in Audu- 
bon’s bird books was done by Mrs. Howard 
in her girlhood. She was the author of 
“Book of the Serpent’, “A Book of Poems”, 
“Eve”, “Candle Flame’, and “The Little 
God”. 


Mrs. Mary 8. Fox, widow of George W. 
Fox, who was formerly secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, died July 
6 at Andover, Maine, her birthplace, where 
she had recently gone to make her home 
after many years’ residence in Dorchester, 
Mass. She was an active worker in the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Dor- 
chester and was deeply interested in 
various charitable interests of that com- 
munity. Her husband was secretary of 
the Association from 1861 to 1865. 


Mrs. Lon R. Call, wife of Rev. Lon R. 
‘all of the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Louisville, Ky., will spend the summer on 
a tour of Europe as a member of a party 
conducted by Prof. J. B. Matthews of 
Washington, D.C. The party will do con- 
siderable traveling, but its main object is 
to come into touch with the youth moye- 
ments in the various countries. One week 
will be spent in a youth camp in France, 
and another week at a similar camp in 
Germany, where young people from many 
countries will gather to discuss interna- 
tional relations. The party will leave 
America July 20 and return September 15. 


| 
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Unitarians from Virginia, Universalists 


from North Carolina Meet at White Lake 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


HILE the question of Unitarian- 

Universalist union continues to be 
a matter for debate, the actual co-opera- 
tion of the two denominations goes on in 
the field. At least three of the Universal- 
ist Young People’s institutes this summer 
are being participated in by Unitarians; 
namely, at Lombard College, Galesburg, 
Tll., at the United Liberal Church, Atlanta, 
Ga., and at the North Carolina Institute, 
White Lake, N.C. I have just returned 
from the last-named institute, where I, a 
Unitarian pastor from another State, was 
a member of the faculty, where several 
young people of the Unitarian parish of 
Lynchburg, Va., were admitted at once to 
full fellowship and one of the Unitarian 
young people was voted a place on the 
student council of the institute and on the 
executive council for the next year. 

The matter of financing the 550-mile trip 
was helped along considerably by a grant 
from the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 
June 17, and arrived in the middle of a 
hot afternoon at White Lake, beautiful 
with its setting of cypresses and long- 
leafed pine, its erystal-pure water, its soft 
white sandy beach. 

The number of young people from fifteen 
to twenty-one and twenty-two years of 
age ran between fifty-five and sixty all 
week long. On Saturday and Sunday, ar- 
rivals of relatives and friends brought the 
attendance up to two or three hundred 
people. And this institute is only one 
year old and just through its second 
session ! 

At six o’clock, Tuesday morning, we rose 
and took our dip and hastened to chapel 
for morning prayers, and then to break- 
fast. At eight o’clock, classes began with 
“Origin of the Bible’, by Rev. H. L. Can- 
field of Greensboro, N.C., a man who has 
been fighting the liberal battle along all 
lines, sociological, political, and economic, 
as well as theological, for a half-century. 
At nine, Dr. F. B. Bishop, State superin- 
tendent, founder and guiding genius of the 
institute, took a class in Biblical inter- 
pretation. My wife, who as a parson’s 
mate has acquired the habit of viewing 
the clergy with an ultracritical eye, came 
back from one of Dr. Bishop’s lectures 
saying it was the finest she had ever 
listened to. The third hour was my own— 
a Unitarian was allowed a free hand in 
guiding young Universalists through a 
eourse in “Vital Problems of Religion and 
Ethics”. I laid the same foundation I 
should have done in a Unitarian group: 
the individual mind and conscience as the 
ultimate authority in religion; in ethics, 
the guiding principle the sacredness of 
human personality. I could have found 
no better proof that Universalist liberalism 
is the same as Unitarian than this, that 
they agreed with my _ interpretations. 
There was not a Trinitarian, not an 
authoritarian, present. 

In the afternoon, Miss Mary Slaughter 


We left Lynchburg early Monday, 


taught a class in Sunday-school methods, 
and in the evening she also directed the 
stunts. Nearly everyone at the institute 
spent from two to four hours in the waters 
of White Lake. The week was marked 
by good-fellowship, by a freedom from 
constraint of the young people in the 
presence of the directors. Criticisms of 
the conduct of the courses were asked 
and the many helpful suggestions were 
worked out in the conference between the 
faculty and the executive council relative 
to the courses for another year. For in- 
stance, there will be division of students 
into high school and college grades, four 
courses in each division of which the 
student must elect three, with evening 
lectures, either stereopticon, by members 
of the faculty, or lectures by outsiders, 
labor officials, college professors, econo- 
mists, and others. 

Dr. Bishop has maintained from the 
start the attitude that his institute should 
reflect the needs of the field. It is not for 
the purpose of training Sunday-school 
teachers but of giving the young people 
a good outing under liberal religious aus- 
pices and for imparting a few root prin- 
ciples of our method of approach to the 
problems of life. He has hopes—hopes 
which seemed justified to me—that there 
may soon be a permanent institute erected 
at the lake, with proper buildings for a 
whole summer of Southern liberal con- 
ferences. It is his intention to invite the 
Unitarian parishes at Richmond, Va., and 
at Swansboro, N.C., to participate next 
year. Inasmuch as all are within a day’s 
drive of White Lake, it is possible there 
may grow up a community of effort be- 
tween Virginia Unitarianism and North 
Carolina Universalism that will place the 
work in those fields on a similar footing 
to that in Florida and Georgia. 

The verdict of the Lynchburg young 
people was unanimous: “We are going 
back next year and shall take along more 
delegates.” 


Summer Services in Portland, Me. 

The First Parish in Portland, Maine, of 
which Rey. Vincent B. Silliman is minis- 
ter, announces, as its summer preachers, 
during Mr. Silliman’s absence on vaca- 
tion, the following ministers: July 21, Rev 
Elbridge F. Stoneham; July 28, Rey. 
Hilda L. Ives; August 4, Dr. George R. 
Dodson; August 11, Dr. Maxwell Savage; 
August 18, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; August 
25, Dr. Horace Westwood; September 1, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy; September 8, Dr. 
Jugene R. Shippen. 


In Charge of Appleton Chapel 

Rey. James L. Adams, minister of the 
Second Church Unitarian, in Salem, Mass., 
has charge of the services in Appleton 
Chapel at Harvard University during the 
six weeks of the Harvard summer school. 
He himself will conduct the services and 
preach during the week of July 28. 
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Dean Johnson on Leave 


Tuckerman School will continue develop- 
ment of courses 


Miss Harriet HE. Johnson, dean of Tuck- 
erman School, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from her duties at the 
School. The board of directors will take 
definite responsibility, in her absence, in 
attempting to continue the reconstruction 
of the School which has been begun by 
Dean Johnson and the Tuckerman School 
Association. A new curriculum is being 
worked out, and new members are being 
invited to the faculty in addition to those 
who have been serving. 

Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge, president of 
the School, will serve as acting dean dur- 
ing Miss Johnson’s absence. Miss Annie 
M. Filoon, recently made school adminis- 
trator, begins her official duties September 
1, but during the summer she is gener- 
ously helping by interviewing prospective 
students and by carrying on general pub- 
licity, especially by filling a number of 
speaking engagements. 

Among promising pupils who are to be 
at the School next year will be Miss Sylvia 
Pratt of Bridgewater, Mass. 


Aroostook Conference 
Draws Good Attendance 


There was a good attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Aroostook County 
Association of Religious Liberals, held in 
the Universalist Church in Caribou, 
Maine, June 2. Forty Unitarians came 
from Houlton, Maine, sixty miles away. 

Dr. Samuel G. Ayres of the Universalist 
Church in Lewiston, Maine, formerly in 
charge of Universalist extension work in 
Japan, was the chief speaker. “Haye You 
Got Religion?’ was one of his topics. He 
said: “Religion is the power that makes 
you able to do the things you want to do”; 
and “You know there is a judge within 
you that tells you what you want to do, 
and religion is the thing that makes you 
do the things you should do.” There is, 
he added, a Power and Force above and 
beyond our natural resources. 

Dr. Ayres described child life in Japan 


before the Sunday-school. At the after- 
noon service he spoke on the nature, 


customs, and government of the Japanese 
people. Rev. George MacKay, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Houlton, and 
Rev. Edwin Cunningham of the Univer- 
salist Church in Caribou, took part in the 
morning and afternoon services. 

These officers were elected for the 
autumn conference, which will be held at 
Presque Isle, Maine: Charles P. Allen, 
Presque Isle, president; Mrs. Cora M. 
Putnam, Houlton, secretary; Richard I. 
Gardner, Caribou, treasurer; Hxecutive 
Committee, Horace G. Buxton, Fort Fair- 
field, Maine; S. W. Collins, Caribou; Mrs. 
Dora Cook, Presque Isle. 


REDLANDS, CALIF.—Rev. George 8S. Cooke, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, is 
taking a motor trip with friends through 
Spain, the Pyrenees, and the South of 
France. This church has had the most 
successful year in its history. Eleven 
persons joined the church at Easter. 
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To Honor Priestley 


Monument to be erected at his home in 
Northumberland, Pa., by Con- 
ference that bears his name 


Plans for the Joseph Priestley Memorial 
monument, to be erected at his old home in 
Northumberland, Pa., were presented at 
the meeting of the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference and the Priestley Associate Alli- 
ance, held at the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa., June 6. Joseph 
Priestley Button, a direct descendent, ex- 
hibited the drawings and sketch, and the 
committee was instructed to proceed with 
their plan. The cost, not to exceed $2,900, 
is to be borne primarily by the Conference, 
but Unitarians-at-large will be asked to 
contribute. It was announced that a me- 
morial service was to be held June 12 in 
Philadelphia on the site of the first Unita- 
rian service conducted there by Priestley 
in 1796. 

Among encouraging church reports was 
that from the new society in Harrisburg, 
Pa., where the average attendance at 
services has been sixty persons and the 
membership is forty-five. The budget for 
next year has been subscribed, and the 
people are enthusiastic over their minister, 
Rey. William A. Vrooman of Wilmington, 
Del., who holds services Sunday evenings. 
The Conference gave Mr. Vrooman a rising 
vote of thanks. Rey. F. Raymond Stur- 
tevant reported that, at the First Unita- 
rian Church in Baltimore, Md., the “chest” 
plan of both parish and extra-parish fi- 
nances has resulted in an increase in all 
gifts. From Germantown, Pa., came the 
report that the church has a membership 
of four hundred persons, half of them men, 
and that a children’s theater, which began 
with a few children giving plays, now has 
a membership of one hundred and fifty. 

The Conference address on “Living in 
the Twentieth Century” was given by Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, N.J., rep- 
resenting the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. He said that the complex 
situation of modern times has led thinking 
people to realize that it is not possible to 
have the same outlook in life as those liv- 
ing in the fifteenth century. There has 
been an industrial revolution. It has 
worked great changes with the ideas of 
the human race. The church must step 
in and help erystallize these ideas. Ina 
questionnaire recently sent to ministers 
of different denominations, it was found 
that sixty per cent. believe in a personal 
Devil. Christianity in its primitive state 
is unsocial. Those old ideas are not right, 
and we must change our ideas as our 
surroundings change. 

These officers were elected: President, 
Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; vice- 
president, Joseph Priestley Button, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa.; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. FE. Paul Huttinger, 4424 Osage 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Associate Alliance had an interest- 
ing meeting, with reports from all the 
branches, and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Mrs. Charles L. Chandler, 
West Chester, Pa.; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
A. R. Shelander, Morrisville, Pa., Mrs. 
Joseph McFarland, Germantown, Pa.; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Carlton T. Bridg- 
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ham, Wilmington, Del.; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. A. E. Urban, 713 Columbia 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pa.; treasurer, Miss 
Eleanora Zwissler, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Charge of Ocean Point Chapel 


Rey. Payson Miller, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Waverley, Mass., is tak- 
ing charge of the Memorial Chapel in 
Ocean Point, Maine, during the summer. 
This chapel was built in memory of Mrs. 
Lewis Gilbert Wilson, wife of the late 
Rey. Lewis Gilbert Wilson, and mother 
of Rey. John Henry Wilson, minister of 


the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Littleton, Mass. 
Tune In! 


(Continued from page 611) 


can I have your extra lawns? And do you 
think I can chum around with you fellows 
on that jitney business?” 

“Will you?’ gasped David, delighted. 
“O Bob, will you have fun with us? We've 
always wanted you. We thought you 
didn’t like anybody.” David was as cordial 
as frank. 

“Guess I can see you're a shark at tun- 
ing in”, said Bob, confused. 


And Mother said: “Hurrah for the 
radio! Hurrah for David’s tuning in! 
Hurrah for the brass band! We’ll show 


Father when he comes home that his 
family knows how to march in step!” 
[All rights reserved] 


Heads Hackley Trustees 


Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in New York City, was 
elected president of the board of trustees 
of Hackley School at the board meeting, 
June 28. Dr. Simons succeeds Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot. 


‘Growth at Brewster, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Brewster, 
Mass., the treasurer’s report revealed that 
the church was in a healthy condition 
financially. A committee was chosen to 
arrange for having the church painted, 
and repairs made on the _ parsonage. 
Money has been raised by the Women’s 
Alliance and others to install electric 
lights in the-church. 

The names of ten new members who 
have signed the parish book during the 
past month were read, and a word of 
welcome was extended to them. The re- 
port of the church school showed an 
average attendance of fifty-eight pupils 
for the year up to April 1, when an epi- 
demie of measles virtually closed the 
school. Reports from the Women’s Alli- 
ance, the Men’s Club, and the Y. P. R. U. 
showed that all of these organizations 
have had a steady growth of enthusiasm 
and achievement during the past year. 

The present minister, Rey. J. Ernest 
Bryant, was called for another year. 
William BE. Rowe was re-elected treasurer 
for another year, and Charles Crosby sec- 
retary. Mrs. Emeline C. Hamlin was 
elected a member of the Parish Committee. 
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Plainfield Church Interior 
to Be Like Gothic Chapel 


The interior of the First Unitarian 
Church in Plainfield, N.J., is being ex- 
tensively altered and redecorated this 
summer, in accordance with action taken 
at the annual meeting of the church. 

H. K. White of the firm of Wilder and 
White, New York City, drew up the de- 
signs to give the effect and atmosphere 
of a simple Gothic Chapel to match the 
English Gothic exterior of the church. By 
a device of throwing the low sides of the 
church into spaces which will give the 
effect of cloisters, the nave of the building 
will be increased in height and length. 
Round arches will be made pointed, and 
the present pulpit recess will be changed 
into a chancel, which, together with the 
organ, will be flanked with oak paneling. 
The old curved pews will be scrapped, and 
new straight pews with a broad center 
aisle will be installed, providing a capacity 
somewhat in excess of two hundred sit- 
tings. The organ, which is wholly ade- 
quate both in range and quality to the 
needs of the church, will be completely 
overhauled. The entire building will be 
redecorated to a single tone of dark oak, 
with such incidental additions of color as 
may be desirable for contrast. A careful 
system of illumination is to be installed, 
looking to the elimination of all direct 
light so far as possible. It is desired to 
have the alterations complete for the re- 
opening of services in September. 

This year marks the tenth anniversary 
of the ministry of Rey. Alson H. Robinson 
in the Plainfield church, and it was sug- 
gested at the annual meeting that it was 
the desire of the society to make these 
improvements in the church as a symbol 
of the happy relationship which has ob- 
tained during this period. 

The reports presented at the meeting in- 
dicate that all departments of the church 
are in active condition. Seventeen persons 
have been received into membership dur- 
ing the year, and the constituency of the 
church has greatly increased during the 
past twelve months. The resignation of 
the president of the society, Charles A. 
Selden, was accepted with regret. Mr. 
Selden is now London correspondent for 
The New York Times. The president of 
the Society is now R. M. Lawton. New 
trustees elected for a period of three years 
are Carl Sayward and Emil P. Enfer. 


At Marblehead, Mass. 


The Unitarian Church in Marblehead, 
Mass., remains open as usual during July 
and August, with the minister, Rey. Ed- 
ward H. Cotton, in the pulpit. In connec- 
tion with this town’s tercentenary cele- 
bration in August, the church hopes to 
have in the historical pageant a represen- 
tation of Rey. Edward Holyoke leaving 
for Harvard College, to which he had been 
elected president. Mr. Holyoke was the 
first minister of this church. He was 
chosen in 1716, and resigned July 25, 1737, 
to become president of Harvard. 
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Cape Cod Churches in Conference 


With fitting forms of worship, liberals will acquire 
the creative vision for spiritual world 
leadership, says Mr. Bryant 


ORTY-FOUR DELEGATES from the 

Sandwich, Barnstable, and Brewster, 
Mass., Unitarian churches gathered for 
the annual meeting of the Cape Cod Con- 
ference at Brewster, June 26. 

The morning session was opened by the 
president, Miss H. L. Bayley, of Hyannis, 
Mass. Devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. J. Ernest Bryant of 
Brewster, who discussed briefly the chal- 
lenge to liberals. “The world to-day’, ne 
declared, “has too much power and. too 
little vision. It was this condition which 
made possible the World War with all its 
horrors. We see all about us millions of 
people enslaved by materialism, a slavery 
far more deadening and destructive of 
values than chattel slavery ever was. Our 
task is to stimulate spiritual vision by 
means of intelligent worship. We need 
forms of worship which fit us as well as 
our clothes fit us. When we acquire these, 
we shall acquire that creative vision which 


' will enable us to become .the moral and 


‘ideals in religion. 


> 


spiritual leaders of the world.” 

Rey. George Kent, after a few reminis- 
cences of Cape Cod and its history. 
discussed the relation between ideas and 
“The two are in reality 
the same’, he said. “We are all idol wor- 
shipers. Our ideal of the good and the 
perfect must take concrete form before it 
is effective. And so we have springing up 
ancestor worship, hero worship, and the 
worship of all types of persons and per- 
sonified beings. The idea of God must 
take some concrete form, only we should 
not limit our conception of God to that 
form.” 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach discussed ‘The 
Creative Tradition in Liberalism”. He 
quoted a remark that had been made con- 
cerning the late Dr. Charles W. Hliot to 
the effect that Dr. Eliot was never remi- 
niscent, but always ready for the next 
step. “Creative achievement’, he said, 
“consists in seeing familiar things in new 
relations and then placing them there. 
Three things are necessary for creative 
achievement. The first is solitude. Loneli- 
ness is absolutely necessary. When Prof. 
A. N. Whitehead declared that religion is 
what a man does with his solitude, he 
spoke the absolute truth. Ideas are born 
in solitude. The second requirement is 
like unto it. We are bound to be in the 
minority. In the realm of moral and spir- 
itual thinking, anybody who is in the 
majority is wrong. Far from being dis- 
turbed by any heresy, we should rejoice 
that there is enough spiritual vitality in 
the world to make one. Creative thinking 
in our Unitarian fellowship is being born. 
The third characteristic of our liberal 
tradition is experimentation. [Everything 
that is is a product of human genius. The 
person who believes in religion what he 
believed a year ago is spiritually dead or 
dying. The creative tradition requires 
that we take up every new department of 
life and fit it into every other. One finds 
that there is no joy equal to that which 
comes from creative thinking.” 


The remainder of the afternoon session 
was in charge of the Women’s Alliance. 
Mrs. William W. Churchill told of the 
educational work being done in the South 
by the General Alliance. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: James Freeman, of 
Chatham, Mass., president; Mrs. Hmily C. 
Allen, Brewster, vice-president; Rey. J. 
Ernest Bryant, Brewster, secretary-treas- 
urer. The next meeting will be held in 
October at Brewster. 


West Upton, Mass., Church School 
Has Every Available Pupil 


The school of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in West Upton has grown to its 
maximum, having enrolled every available 
member, and is now growing in interest 
and effectiveness. The vestry has been 
entirely redecorated in order to make it 
more attractive to the children, with a 
color scheme of orange, black, and green. 
A new arrangement has been inaugurated 
by seating the .opening and closing ses- 
sions in a circle facing a beautiful art 
rug, with table and flowers. 

The Sunday morning services have been 
revised to include a vested choir, a pro- 
ecessional and recessional, a candle burn- 
ing on the altar, and a specially written 
ritual by the minister, Rev. A. Nicholas 
Kaucher, for a larger participation of 
congregation and choir. 

At the recent parish meeting, all de- 
partment reports showed a_ healthy 
growth, and the following Board of Trus- 
tees was elected: Edward E. Whiting, 
chairman; Harold Knowlton, clerk; Major 
George W. Knowlton, Jr., treasurer ; 
Frank O. Ogden, John Lennon, Alfred 
Young, Miss Lizzie Ball, Miss Daisy V. 
Snow, Mrs. William H. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Franklin Lyford, and Jefferson Lyford. 
Major Knowlton is representative from 
Worcester County in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

Mr. Kaucher was the subject of a recent 
front-page display article and the leading 
editorial in The Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram, and of a news item broadcast 
over WTAG. 


Bell and Clock Dedicated 


The new bell and clock in the steeple 
of the Unitarian Church in Burlington, 
Vt., dedicated at a recent service, with 
sermon by President Louis C. Cornish of 
the American Unitarian Association, are 
both gifts to this parish. The clock came 
from John J. Flynn, in memory of his 
wife, Nellie F. Flynn, remembered as a 
leading botanist of New England. The 
bell is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. E. S. 
Adsit, long-time members and supporters 
of the church. The dedication service 
included the singing of a dedicatory hymn 
written by Rey. Charles J. Staples of 
Northboro, Mass., who was minister at 
Burlington from 1904 to 1921. 
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British Papers Merge 


The Christian Life, British Unitarian 
weekly, has been incorporated with The 
Inquirer, under the title of The Inquirer 
and. Christian Life. The last number of 
The Christian Life was issued on June 29. 


Larger Membership in Church 
and School at Marietta, Ohio 


The First Unitarian Church of Marietta, 
Ohio, at its annual meeting, heard excel- 
lent reports of all departments, with all 
debts paid and balances in all the treas- 
uries. Reports of the Alliance, League, 
and Sunday-school showed an increase in 
membership. The school had an increase 
of eighteen per cent. and an average 
attendance of fifty-seven pupils. 

Ten new members haye come into the 
church since Easter, four from twelve to 
fifteen years of age, and six adults. 

Chairman I. L. Ellis presided. William 
H. Ebinger was elected trustee for three 
years, other trustees being I. L. Ellis and 
Charles HE. Sturgiss. Hamilton A. Derr 
was re-elected superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school; Charles H. Sturgiss, treasurer ; 
and William Hathaway, clerk. Rey. Hal 
H. Lloyd, serving in the twelfth year of 
his pastorate, will continue as minister. 


Fire Brought from Church Altar 
for New School Chancel, Lowell 


The beautiful new church school chancel 
of All Souls Church, Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional, in Lowell, Mass., was dedicated 
June 8. WBllen Richardson and George F. 
Richardson, great-grandchildren of Mrs. 
Caroline A. Richardson, carried fire from 
the church altar to the church school altar, 
where it was rekindled. 

Mrs. Richardson was in her day one of 
the most useful and best-loved members 
of the community, active in varied good 
works, a member of the Unitarian Church 
and later of All Souls. Her name is 
perpetuated in the new chancel by the 
gifts of the Communion table and lectern 
from her daughter, Mrs. Marietta R. 
Jefferson. Platform, curtain, cornice, and 
rug were given by the women of the church 
through the Women’s Executive Commit- 
tee; the candlesticks and vase, by the 
children of the church school, who also 
plan later to present a cross to hang across 
the curtain. 

The chancel was designed by Cram & 
Ferguson of Boston, Mass., the architects 
who renewed the church and designed the 
parish house. 


Services in Portsmouth, N.H. 


The South Church, Unitarian, the Middle 
Street Baptist Church, and the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., are uniting for summer 
services. Rev. William S. Jones, minister 
of the South Church, will preach July 21, 
August 18, and September 8, in the edifices 


of- these three churches respectively. Rey. 
Frank B. Crandall of Ayer, Mass., 
preached July 7 in the South Church. The 


hour of service is 10.30 o’clock. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Nation with nation 
land with land 
UNARMED 


shall livjeFas 
comrades 
free 


SYMONDS 


This Church is Growing; 
Its People Are Working 


percentages of in- 
at Unity 


These encouraging 


erease during the past year 

Church in Pittsfield, Mass., are noted in 
the annual report of the minister, Rev. 
George B. Spurr: Constituency, 4] per 
cent.; membership, 38 per cent. ; church 
school enrollment, 50 per cent.; member- 


ship of Alliance, 12 per cent.; number of 
subscribers to church support, 7 per cent. 
The Laymen’s League chapter inaugu- 
rated the Community Open Forum, which, 
with able speakers, has proved very suc- 
cessful. Another event recalled in the 
report was the visit of Mrs. Grace Mayer- 
Oakes of Brooklyn, N.Y., for a four weeks’ 
period of work with the church school. 
She organized a Mothercraft Club, to sup- 
plement the work of the church school 
with contacts between parents, teachers, 
and the minister for the study of child 
psychology and religious training. 


Annual Meeting at Uxbridge 


Reports at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Chureh of Uxbridge, Mass., 


showed the church organizations to be in 
a healthy condition, with favorable finan- 
cial balances. Pledges for the ensuing 
year slightly exceeded those of the past 


year. Five new members of the parish 
were elected. Plans for increasing church 
attendance, through the co-operation of 


the church organizations, were discussed. 

The following officers were elected: 
Moderator, Stanley H. Wheelock; clerk, 
Mrs. Beatrice P. Sprague; treasurer, Mrs. 
Frederick T. Snowling; Prudential Com- 
mittee (three years), Mrs. E. Raymond 
Newell, Frank <A. Scribner; trustee, 
Samuel R. Seott; collectors, Miss Annie 
FE. Goldthwaite, Frank W. Barnes; auditor, 
Robert W. Taft; Music Committee, Mrs. 
Stanley H. Wheelock, Mrs. Harold Walter, 


Mrs. J. W. Ledbury; Communion Service 
Committee, Mrs. Frank A. Seribner, Mrs. 
S. A. Hall, Mrs. C. A. Root, Mrs. Chester 
Holbrook, Mrs. George Clark; Pledge 
Committee, E. Raymond Newell. 
Services, Concord, Mass. 

The First Parish Unitarian and the 
Trinitarian Congregational Churches of 
Concord, Mass., will hold union services 
in July in the Unitarian meeting-house, 


and in August in the chapel of the Congre- 
gational Church. Rey. Frederick B. 
Richards, Congregational minister, will 
conduct all the services. 
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D PRE ee Orn ee 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of its activities on behalf of 
the free faith. 


Headquarters 


SIxTEEN Bwacon STREET, Bosron, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and sociai service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reesz, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M-.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, "M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rey. Lyman V. Rur.epap, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT TOR ACADEMY 


fory School in the Country 
ig | Old ree with New Ideas 


Sgn uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE crristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel,. HUB. 1122 
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Signs of New Life 
at Templeton, Mass. 


The annual meeting of the First Parish 
Church in Templeton, Mass., proved the 
parish to be in remarkably good condi- 
tion.. The report of the minister, Rev. 
Richard A. Day, showed that the life of 
in- 
ereased. Ten people joined the church 
and four babies were christened. ‘The 
Y. P. R. U. has been reorganized and is 
now a.strong organization. The young 
people sent three representatives to Camp 
Rowe last summer and paid their ex- 
penses with money earned by themselves. 
The president of the Alliance reported a 
membership of more than forty members. 
The Alliance did much good work during 
the year, raising over four hundred dol- 
lars on a series of public afternoon teas. 
The money was’ contributed to worthy 
causes. 

The treasurer -reported all bills paid 
and a small balance in the treasury. The 
financial system of the church was re- 
organized and the budget for the coming 
year has already been pledged. The 
Parish Committee reported that the par- 
sonage had been completely repainted and 
repaired, both inside and out, making it 
one of the fine residences of the town. 
The rooms in Chapel Hall were repainted 
and redecorated ; much new equipment has 
been purchased for the rooms, including 
a wholly new outfit of furnishings for the 
school of religious education. The tower 
clock was regilded and painted, and new 
furnaces were installed in the main church 
building. 

Members of the Parish Committee for 
the year 1929 are: Chairman, George W. 
Bourn; Robert T. Bourn; Mrs. Marian 8. 
Greenwood; clerk, J. Herbert Maynard; 
chairman of Music Committee and or- 
ganist, Robert E. Cobleigh; head usher, 
William S. Hawkes. 


Unitarian Club at Seattle 


A Unitarian Club has been formed in 
Seattle, Wash., to promote “the co-ordina- 
tion of liberal thought and effort in the 
city”. Organization was effected June 5 
by representatives of the three Unitarian 
churches in Seattle. Membership, how- 
ever, is to be open to all persons of liberal 
religious thought, regardless of their 
ehurch affiliation. Officers elected were: 
Samuel Collyer, president; Mrs. A. B. 
Miller,. first vice-president; Mrs. Anna 
Straumford, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Ww. A. Wilson, secretary, and W. G. 
Clevett, treasurer. 


| Good Attendance at Duluth 


' Since the First Unitarian Church of 
Duluth, Minn., opened last October under 
the return ministry of Rey. Henry J. 
Adlard, it has had a most successful year. 
In spite of the long winter, the average 


. Sunday morning attendance has been just 


a fraction under one hundred persons. 


te 0 special occasions were promoted by 


ymen’s League.__ First, the showing 


The Christian Register 


of the “Evolution” film filled the church 
two nights. The second occasion was a 
visit by Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago, 
Ill., who spoke on “Mussolini and the New 
Papal State.” Dr. Bradley also spoke at 
the annual luncheon and meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance, when the reports showed 
the best year in its history. 

Mr. Adlard’s spring series of addresses 
has been under the heading, “Prophets 
and Pioneers of America,” and he has 
spoken of John Woolman, William Ellery 
Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
D. Thoreau, Theodore Parker, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Walt Whitman, and 
William James. 


The Barneveld Pilgrims 
(Continued from page 607) 


who kept it a secret in his own country. 

Several of the original houses of the 
settlement and many old landmarks are 
still to be seen at Barneveld, and the very 
atmosphere of the place is reminiseent of 
the pioneer days. The original name was 
changed to Trenton about 1830 for reasons 
scarcely known, but later it was changed 
back to Barneveld. The location is noted 
for its outcropping of the rocky formation 
known the world over as the “Trenton 
strata”, very old in geologic time and con- 
taining many fossils. Nearby is Trenton 
Falls, a most picturesque gorge. 


Tribute to Mrs. Burdett 
for Work in Christ Church 


By unanimous yote, the Board of Trus- 
tees of Christ Church, Unitarian, in 
Dorchester, Mass., recently passed a reso- 
lution indorsing the faithful and consci- 
entious work of Mrs. M. M. Burdett as 
director of religious education, and her 
unfailing co-operation with them and her 
earnest efforts to strengthen all organiza- 
tions of the church. At the closing enter- 
tainment of the church school, she was 
presented gifts of gold from the school, the 
Women’s Alliance, and the Board of 
Trustees. 

At the annual meeting of the parish, 
Everett C. Chase, Wesley G. Ross, and 
Mrs. Joel F. Jepson were elected to the 
Board of Trustees. At the annual meeting 
of the Board, Gardner K. Pettee was 
chosen chairman, Mrs. W. O. Pinckney 
clerk, and Everett C. Chase treasurer. 


Humanist Fellowship Lectures 


The Humanist Fellowship, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, Ill., arranged the fol- 
lowing course of lectures on “Science 
and Society,” given at the University of 
Chicago: April 16, “Science and Govern- 
ment,’ Prof. Thomas V. Smith of the de- 
partment of philosophy in the University ; 
April 28, “Science and the Hconomic 
Order,” Prof. Roy W. Sellars of the de- 
partment of philosophy in the University 
of Michigan; “Science and Religion,” Prof. 
A. Eustace Haydon, head of the depart- 
ment of comparative religion in the 
University of Chicago. 
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WE GIVE special 
care in foster 
homes fo deli- 
cate and conva- 
lescent babies. 
Will you help? 

Send your gift to the 
CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION 
E 4] Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robert H. Hallowell 


Chairman, Finance Committee 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, — 92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us? 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 
LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—ithe gift 


of aBIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


When you have a thing to say, 
Say it—don’t take half a day. 


“Madge lost ten pounds in two weeks 
by worrying.” “I tried that, but I 
couldn’t keep my mind on it.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Vicar (filling in date on baptism certifi- 
cate) ; “Let me see, this is the sixteenth, 
isn’t it?’ Mother: “Lor’ lumme, sir, no! 
Only the sixth.’”—London Answers. 


Here is something else wonderful about 
a tree. It will stand beside a road with- 
out making a move for sixty or seventy 
years, says Life, and then one day it will 
suddenly jump in front of an auto. 


How the pastor talked to the highway- 
men who sought the cash that he did not 
have: ‘Ah, gentlemen, I might, indeed, 
have something to give you if only I had 
such energetic fellows as you to pass the 
plate now and then.” 


Five-year-old Mary was teaching three- 
year-old Audrey the value of different 
coins: “That’s a dime; it will buy lots of 
eandy. That’s a nickel; it will buy an 
ice-cream cone. That’s a penny; it’s only 
good for Sunday-school.”—Children. 


Three-year-old Barbara was spending 
the day with an aunt and showed great 
admiration for a silver tea set. She asked 
when it was used, and was told it was 
used when there was company. ‘Well’, 
exclaimed Barbie triumphantly, “com- 
pany’s here”. 


There 
refrigerators, 
telephones, 


are smokeless powders, iceless 

fireless cookers, wireless 
hammerless guns, skidless 
tires, drugless methods of healing, and 
other things. In religion, have we a blood- 
less gospel, a spiritless ministry, a power- 
less church, and a peaceless world? 


It is old, but alive! Three men were 
discussing the preacher and his sermon. 
One said, ‘That preacher can delve deeper 
into the truth than any preacher I ever 
heard.’ The second commented. “Yes, 
and he can stay under longer than any 
preacher I ever heard.” And the third 
remarked, “Yes, and he can come up 
drier than any preacher I ever heard.” 


In the mid-Victorian era there was an 
Anglican bishop who was noted for his 
dislike of confirming young women. A 
discreet inquiry on the subject produced 
the explanation that it was the profusion 
of hairpins in the heads of feminine candi- 
dates which was responsible for his re- 
luctance—or, as he put it himself, “I take 
the lads, but I leave the young porcupines 
to my horny-handed suffragan.” 


One summer, Reginald and his three 
sisters went to visit a relative in Maine. 
Though it was understood the visit was 
to consume three weeks, their stay 
lengthened to two months. “Well,” asked 
the father on the return of his offspring, 
“was your Uncle William glad to see you?” 
“Was he?’ reiterated the boy, as though 
surprised by the query. “He asked me 
why we didn’t bring you, Mother, the 
eook, the maid, and the dog!” 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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2 UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


A Bee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


"PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower ~ 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE = 
Beacon Street, BOSTON £ 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Sut 


“HILLSIDE,” AT WOODSTOCK, Vermont, Box 
184. Guests accommodated by the season or 
for shorter periods. Rates $3 and $4 per day. 


THE HOMESTEAD—A home in the eountry for 
vacations or week-ends. Mrs. SAMUEL T. May- 
NARD, Northboro, Mass. 


WANTED: Lady to share expenses and comforts 


of very desirable apartment with lady in 
Brookline, Mass. THE CHRISTIAN R®GISTER, 
C-150. - , 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER.—Furnished house 
of nine rooms; five minutes’ walk from ocean, 
at Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard. Broad piazza, 
beautiful view. $200 for rest of season. A, S. 
BLACKWELL, Chilmark, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PrEeSTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid,° dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New Hngland guests. 
Capirot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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In this Number 
Editorials rea cs 4 


Correspondence 


Remembering Dr. Hosmer’s Friend; “A 
Preface to Morals’; From Alfred W. 
Martin; Old People’s Influence; ‘“Who- 
ever Uses Tobacco’; In Conclusion . . 


Original and Selected 
When Dickens Met Channing, by Granville 
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Hicks 7 603 
What Religion Means to Active Scientists, 
III: Kirtley F. Mather, Geologist, by 


Edward H. Cotton . 
This is the Season’s First Letter from the 
Y. P. R. U. Isles of Shoals heii 
The Barneveld Pilgrims . 
Laws, Church and Youth, Pioneering, 
Topics at Essex Conference Meeting . . 
Discussions of Humboldt Lecture Topics to 
Continue in Local Groups Next Year . 
“Personality Clinics” at Lake Erie . 
Unitarians from Virginia, Universalists 
from North Carolina, Meet at White Lake 
Cape Cod Churches in Conference . . . 


Book Reviews 
Modernism and Missions, by W. A. Vroo- 


man; BOOKS, «\9i}.01 dno ony sles ee 
Our Children 
Tune-In:}: by "Rose, Brooks... « «¢/stucuts snOLL 


Chiurch Notesi! it Jit Socnlst nee 


Pleasantries * oS oe eee 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 


ee 
School at 9.45 a.m. Pisaeerivan at 1i A.M. 

BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Sunday at 11 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Wm. iz 
Lawrance, Th.D., San José, Calif. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. There are no services during July and 
August. 

NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 

PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 a.M., Standard 
time. Rev. Hilda L. Ives will preach July 28. 
Summer visitors welcome. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


es 


THE MAYOR OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Hon. W. Freeland Kendrick, says: 


“Harry Cochrane’s mural pic- 
tures are splendidly executed 


and are worthy of the highest 
commendation.” 


Harry Hayman Cochrane 
CHURCH DECORATOR 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


